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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


BY WILLIAM DEAN 


HOWELLS 


Second Paper 
FRANCES BURNEY’S EVELINA 


Etq HE author and the heroine of 
Evelina can never be quite 
separable in the fancy of the 
reader who studies the charac- 
ters of both in the stories of 
their lives, though their lives 
themselves were so very different; and the 
happiness that came to the heroine so dramat- 
ically and so decisively was so long a time on 
its way to the author. 





I 
Evelina was published in 1788 and made 
its instant success; a few years later, her 


sister-heroine Cecilia appeared in the novel 
of that name, and yet a few years later the 
brilliant young author was tempted from her 
charming home, the fond circle of her friends 
such as Johnson, Burke and Reynolds, the 
public that idolized her, to become the wait- 
ing-woman of the commonplace queen of 
George III. It was an error so cruel that it 
hurts one yet to think of it; one rages against 
it as if it were still actual, and is not con- 
soled by the fact that the victim never thor- 
oughly realized her suffering as wrong to 
literature. It spoiled her career, and broke 
her health, but she seems to have thought to 
the last that her slavery was an honor; and 
she was prouder of the kindness which her 
devotion had inspired even in the heart of 
royalty, than of anything else in her history. 
When after five years she left the grudging 
queen’s service, her father, who had urged her 
to enter it, could never understand why she 
wished to leave it. He indeed welcomed her 


back to her home and her broken literary life, 
and many years later she began to write novels 
again; but the simplicity, the girlish spirit, 
the young grace was gone from her work, and 
Camilla and The Wanderer are conscious, aca- 
demic poses of a talent once so spontaneous. 
It was a talent once so spontaneous, so vivid, 
so unaffected, that when Fanny Burney first 
had before her the task of depicting the nature 
and behavior of A Young Lady on her En- 
trance in the World, she looked in her glass 
for her model, and wrought with the naiveté 
of the true artist, especially the true artist 
who is also young. 

It is not to be supposed that she purposely 
drew herself in Evelina Anvilla. That is not 
the way of good art, though the end, the effect 
is self-portraiture. It is essential to the 
charm of a fictitious character that he or she 
who makes it in his or her image should not 
be aware of doing so; and po doubt Miss 
Burney kept well within her illusions. If 
she had perfectly known what she was doing, 
there would have been touches of self-defence, 
of self-flattery in Evelina which would have 
spoiled our pleasure in her; but probably 
there were people who knew who Evelina was 
at the time, if Miss Burney did not, and had 
not to wait nearly fifty years for the “ Diary 
and Letters of Mme. D’Arblay ” to let them 
into the pretty open secret. The great Dr. 
Johnson knew it, and if he did not declare it, 
he came little short of it in his recognition 
of her admirable and endearing qualities. 
The great Mr. Burke must have known it, and 
all that famous and friendly company which 
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resorted to her father’s house when the timid 
and gentle girl suddenly astonished them by 
proving herself a novelist hitherto unrivalled 
in a certain charm and truth. 


II 
Before the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” there had 


been no English fiction in which the loveli- 
ness of family life had made itself felt; be- 
fore Evelina the heart of girlhood had never 
been so fully opened in literature. There had 
been girls and girls, but none in whom the 
traits and actions of the girls familiar to 
their fathers, brothers and lovers were so 
fully recognized; and the contemporaneity 
instantly felt in Evelina has lasted to this 
day. The changes since her entrance into the 
world have been so tremendous that we might 
almost as well be living in another planet, for 
all that is left of the world she so trembled 
at and rejoiced in. But whoever opens the 
book of her adventures, finds himself in that 
vanished society with her, because she is her- 
self so living that she makes everything 
about her alive. 

She is of course imagined upon terms of 
the romantic singularity which we no longer 
require in letting a nice girl have our hearts. 
Her father is of a species so very hard-heart- 
ed as to be extinct now, even in the theatre. 
He denies his marriage with her mother, and 
destroys the proof of it for no very apparent 
motive (he seems to have been very much in 
love with his wife), except to equip his 
daughter with a mystery and an unnatural 
parent for purposes of fiction. He retires 
into the background of the story before Eve- 
lina is born, and does not emerge from it 
until he is needed to be forgiven at the end, 
when he bestows her hand upon the hero with 
proper authority. In the mean time she has 
been brought up in great seclusion by the 
Rev. Arthur Villars, a friend of her mother’s 
father, who has devoted himself to her educa- 
tion, and has cherished her as if she were his 
own child. It is solely to him that her fond- 
est thoughts and affections turn when at the 
age of seventeen she leaves Berry Hill with 
his approval and launches upon the gay world 
of London in the care of certain friends of 
his. 

Tt duly appears that, besides the exception- 
ally ruthless father who will have nothing to 
do with her, Evelina has a very terrible 
grandmother, who was an English servant 
when her beauty caught the young fancy of 


Evelina’s grandfather. He expiates his pas- 
sion by many years of marriage with her in 
France, and after his death she returns in a 
second widowhood to London, just at the mo- 
ment Evelina is entering the fashionable 
world there, and becomes the low comedy and 
low tragedy of the story. . She is not only very 
awful herself, with a French bourgeois vul- 
garity thickly overlaying her English servile 
vulgarity, but she is surrounded by Evelina’s 
city cousins, who have a cockney vulgarity 
all their own, and for whom she claims the 
girl’s affection, together with her duty to 
herself. They complicate the poor child’s re- 
lations with the finer world to which she be- 
longs by instinct and breeding, in all sorts 
of ways; and if anything could prevent her 
predestined union with the exemplary Lord 
Orville, their behavior would do it. She is 
horribly ashamed of them, but she does no- 
thing cruel to escape them, and she submits to 
her grandmother not only because she must, 
but because she will. In short, at the mo- 
ment when snobbery was first coming to its 
consciousness in literature Evelina was not a 
snob. She otherwise shows herself a thor- 
oughly good girl, and she does it charmingly, 
though she has to do it without seeming to do 
so, in the long letters which she writes re- 
lating her adventures and which, with those 
of her correspondents, form the old-fashioned 
vehicle of the story. 


Ill 


Her letters are mostly addressed to the 
admirable, the almost too admirable, Mr. 
Villars, who replies to her abounding confi- 
dences with sympathy and wisdom from his 
seclusion at Berry Hill. In an age of un- 
feeling fathers his tenderness is more than 
paternal, but except that the story would 
have had to stop if he had done so, there seem 
times when he might have usefully given her 
a little more paternal protection. He has 
armed her against fate merely with a variety 
of high principles, and Evelina herself has to 
own that she is never in trouble when she is 
true to them. She learns very early the dif- 
ference between meaning to behave always in 
perfect conformity to them and really doing 
so, for at her very first ball she refuses to 
dance with a fop she does not like, and, for- 
getting she has told him she is not dancing at 
all, she dances with Lord Orville, whom she 
does like from the moment she sees him. 
Worse than this, she cannot help laughing at 
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the beau’s grotesque in- 
dignation with her inno- 
cent perfidy; and at the 
very next ball she has 
profited so little by her 
experience that she again 
falls a prey to her own 
rather ingenuous dupli- 
city. Lord Orville did not 
come to ask her for the 
first dance, as she hoped 
he might; but “a very 
fashionable, gay - looking 
man, who seemed about 
thirty years of age,...... 
begged the honor.” Her 
chaperon, from whom she 
had become separated, had 
told her “it was highly 
improper for a young wo- 
man to dance with stran- 
gers at any public assem- 
bly,” and not wishing to 
risk the sort of offence she 
had given at her first ball, 
she answers this gentle- 
man that she is engaged 
already. “I meant,” she 
writes to Mr. Villars, and 
she owns that she blushes 
to write it, “to keep my- 
self at liberty to dance or 
not, as matters should fall 
CUB ivicees He looked at 
me as if incredulous.... 
asked me a thousand ques- 
tions, and at last he said: 
‘Is it really possible a 
man whom you have hon- 
ored with your acceptance 
ean fail to be on hand? 
You are missing the most 
delightful dance in the 
world... Will you give 


Pray, what coat has he 
"| ee My indigna- 
tion is so great that I long 
to kick the fellow round 
the room.’” In vain she 
tries to escape her lively 
tormentor; to her shame 
and confusion he attaches 
himself to her and leads 
the way through the 
rooms, entreating her to 
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“you ARE MISSING THE MOST DELIGHTFUL DANCE.’ ” 
Drawn by A. I. Keller. 
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let him find her recreant partner. “‘Is that 
he? pointing to an old man who was lame, 
‘or that? And in this manner he asked me 
of whoever was old or ugly in the room.” 
She frankly tells him at last that he has 
spoiled all her happiness for the whole even- 
ing, but he will not leave amusing himself 
with her distress till she feigns at sight of 
Lord Orville that it is he whom she was to 
dance with. She does no more than glance at 
his lordship, but that is quite enough for her 
persecutor. “His eyes instantly followed 
mine. ‘ Why, is that the gentleman?’...... 
At this instant Mrs. Mirvan, followed by Lord 
Orville, walked up to us,....when this 
strange man, destined to be the scourge of my 
artifice, exclaimed, ‘Ha, my Lord Orville!—I 
protest I did not know your lordship. What 
ean I say for my usurpation? Yet, faith, my 
Lord, such a prize should not be neglected!’ 
My shame and confusion were unspeakable. 
Who could have supposed or foreseen that this 
man knew Lord Orville? But falsehood is 
not more unjustifiable than unsafe! Lord 
Orville—well he might—looked all amaze- 
ment. ‘ The philosophic coldness of your lord- 
ship,’ continued this odious creature, ‘ every 
man is not endowed with.’.... He suddenly 
seized my hand, saying, ‘ Think, my Lord, 
what must be my reluctance to resign this fair 
hand to your lordship!’ In the same instant 
Lord Orville took it of him...... To compel 
him then to dance I could not endure, and 
eagerly called out, ‘ By no means—not for the 
world! I must bee— ‘ Will you honor me 
with your commands, madam? cried my tor- 
mentor.... ‘ But do you dance or not? You 
see his lordship waits!’.... ‘For Heaven’s 
sake, my dear,’ cried Mrs. Mirvan, who could 
no longer contain her surprise, ‘ what does all 
this mean? Were you pre-engaged? Had 
Lord Orville—’ ‘ No, madam,’ cried I,—‘ only 
—only I did not know this gentleman—and 
so I thought—I intended—I—’.... I had 
not strength to make my mortifying explana- 
tion; my spirits quite failed me, and I burst 
into tears. They all seemed shocked and 
amazed..... ‘What have I done?’ exclaimed 
my evil genius, and ran officiously for a glass 
of water. However, a hint was sufficient for 
Lord Orville, who comprehended all I would 
have explained. He immediately led me to 
a seat, and said to me in a very low voice, 
‘Be not distressed, I beseech you; I shall 
ever think my name honored by your making 
use of it.’” 
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IV 


The scene in the ball-room, where Evelina 
becomes the prey of the tease whom she has 
not meant to deceive harmfully, is one of 
many in which Sir Clement Willoughby pur- 
sues and torments her. He begins by teasing 
her, and ends by loving her, but he never 
imagines marrying her. That is reserved for 
Lord Orville, who thought her rather a poor 
thing at first, but comes more and more to feel 
her charm and realize her worth. She has 
not an instant’s misgiving as to him. From 
the earliest moment she finds his “ conversa- 
tion really delightful. His manners are so 
elegant and so gentle, so unassuming that 
they engage esteem and diffuse complacence,” 
quite as they would with Dr. Johnson, in 
whose diction Miss Burney upon this occa- 
sion speaks for her heroine. But in fact Lord 
Orville is a gentleman and not a prig, at a 
time when the choice between being a prig and 
being a blackguard was difficult for a young 
man in good society. It has been rather the 
custom of criticism to decry this hero, but 
he never shows himself unequal to his great 
office of appreciating Evelina. No matter 
what box she is in he divines that she got 
there for some reason that was honorable to 
her heart if not to her head. 

It is with a fine courage that Miss Burney 
shows her heroine in her silliness as well as 
her sense, but she can do this without that 
suspicion of satirizing her sex which would 
attach to a writer of the other sex. In fact, 
one great charm of the story is that it is not 
satire at all. It is mostly light comedy; it is 
sometimes low comedy; it is at other times 
serious melodrama; but the lesson from it is 
never barbed, and the author’s attitude tow- 
ards her characters has never that sarcastic 
knowingness which has been the most odious 
vice of English novelists. 

V 

It was an age when in a lady’s house, and 
almost in the presence of the man who loves 
her, a young girl could be pursued by the im- 
pudent addresses of men who thought her too 
poor and too humble for marriage. This is 
Evelina’s fate, which she thinks hard, but 
does not seem to think exceptional; though 
she is at least preserved from being carried 
off by such a man. She is indeed inveigled 
from her friends at the opera by Sir Clement 
Willoughby, who had known her only as a 
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gentleman might know a young lady in soci- 
ety nowadays, and hurried into his chariot (it 
looks like a coupé in the old pictures), to be 
driven anywhere but to her chaperon’s ad- 
dress. She saves herself by putting her head 
out of the window and screaming; then he 
drives home with her; but the incident does 
not seem to put an end to their acquaintance, 
or even to his professions of love. Nothing 
does that but her engagement to Lord Or- 
ville, who, till he asks her to marry him, 
could not have seen anything so very mon- 
strous in Sir Clement Willoughby’s behavior, 
though he would himself have been wholly in- 
capable of it. 

The elopement as a popular means of mov- 
ing the reader flourished much longer in fic- 
tion; but apparently the abduction, which had 
been so frequently and so effectively em- 
ployed, was already going out; and in Evee 
lina we find it reduced to such a poor attempt 
as Sir Clement Willoughby’s. It was perhaps 
going out in society, but it would not be safe 
to say it had gone out. Probably in the last 
decades of the century, an heiress would not, 
even in Ireland, be attacked by her cousin 
in her uncle’s presence, and carried off shriek- 
ing, with her clothes half torn from her per- 
son, to be tied hand and foot and bound upon 
a horse behind her captor; or, when she had 
flung herself to the ground and got possession 
of a sword for her defence, would be savagely 
stabbed by one of the abducting party, and 
then buried to her chin in a bog to hide her 
from the pursuit of her rescuers. But all 
this happened about 1745 to Miss Macdermot, 
who saved herself from a forced marriage 
with her abductor by catching a pipkin of hot 
milk from the fire and flinging it into the face 
of the officiating priest. 

Horace Walpole sneered, and probably with 
reason, at Richardson’s novels as pictures of 
English high life. The old printer, who once 
had all Europe thrilling over his pages, must 
have made many minor mistakes as to the 
diction and deportment of people of fashion; 
but doubtless he knew his times very well, 
and would not go astray in the particulars of 
an abduction, even an abduction in high life. 

In few of the novels before Evelina could 
the reader help being privy to some such high- 
handed outrage. All over England heroines 
were carried off in chairs and chariots to 
lonely country houses, there to be kept at the 
mercy of their captors till the exigencies of 
the plot forced their release. It must have 


been a startling innovation that Evelina 
should be let off so easily as she was, but even 
this was not so strange as that in an age of 
epistolary fiction she should be allowed to 
portray in herself that character of a be- 
witching goose that she really was, and that 
her author should effect this without apparent 
knowingness, or any manner of wink to the 
reader. Evelina is a masterpiece, and she 
could not be spared from the group of great 
and real heroines. The means of realizing 
her are now as quaint and obsolete almost as 
the manners of the outdated world to which 
she was born. Nobody writes novels in letters 


any more; just as people no longer call each 


other Sir and Madam, and are favored and 
obliged and commanded upon every slight 
occasion; just as young ladies no longer cry 
out, when strongly moved, “ Good God, sir,” 
in writing to their reverend guardians; or re- 
ceive prodigious compliments; or make set 
speeches, or have verses to them posted in 
public places; or go to amusements where 
they are likely to be confused with dubious 
characters. Evelina is forced to see and to 
suffer things now scarcely credible, and it is 
her business in the long letters she writes 
her foster-father to depict scenes of vulgarity 
among her city cousins which make the reader 
shudder and creep. She depicts other scenes 
among people of fashion which are not less 
vulgar, and are far crueller, like that where 
two gentlemen of rank have two poor old wo- 
men run a race upon a wager and push the 
hapless creatures on to the contest with cheers 
and curses. A whole world of extinct charac- 
ters and customs centres around her; but she 
outlives them all in the inextinguishable in- 
genuousness of a girlish mind which nothing 
pollutes, and in the purity of a nature to 
which everything coarse and unkind is alien. 
She is tempted at times to laugh at things 
that other people think funny, but she seems 
a little finer even than her inventor in all this, 
and it appears less Evelina than Miss Burney 
who expects you to enjoy the savage comedy 
of Captain Mervin’s insulting pranks at the 
expense of Madame Duval. In fine, Evelina, 
though a goose, is perhaps the sweetest and 
dearest goose in all fiction. We laugh at 
her (we must not forget that it is she herself 
who lets us laugh at her), but we love her, 
and we rejoice in the happiness which she 
finds so supernally satisfying, as she passes 
out of the story, panting with rapturous ex- 
pectation of bliss in keeping of Lord Orville. 














FIRST DAYS IN 


PARIS 


JOHN J. a’BECKET 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. M. BRUESTLE 


ARIS, siren of cities! How 
many thousands will be 
brought within the influence 
of her myriad charms and 
smiling gayety within the next 
six months! What a crowd of 
Americans will see her young old face for the 
first time, as she stands by the mammoth 
booths she has reared on the Seine, prepared 
with the manner all her own to greet—and 
fleece—the guests she lures. 

Of the thousands strong who will scurry 
across the Atlantic to look upon her, hear 
her voice, and learn her ways, there is not 
one that does not hope to find her even more 
than fancy has pictured her. 

One little word to such: a Ulysses-like 
whisper to guard them against her siren 





chant. Take Paris at her face value, and 
seek no more. Do not mar her smile by ana- 
lyzing its curves, nor make her buoyant 


frolicsomeness insipid by probing for its 
cause. A wise ascetic said, “ The imagining 
of localities hath deceived many ”; and good 
old Horace, as knowing as he was indifferent, 





IN THE BOIS. 


A CASCADE 





A COCHER. 


told the Romans two thousand years ago, 
“They change their sky, but not their souls, 
who speed across the sea.’ 

The bulk of visitors to the exhibition are 
on pleasure bent. They will find a city of 
light, childlike abandon, life, finesse, beauty, 
much manner, and some manners. Her chil- 
dren love the open, sunshine, “ style,” all the 
sweets that worldliness can devise or absorb. 
They crave movement, are enamoured of the 
surging daily drama of the boulevard, the 
cafés, the Champs Elysées, the Bois. Paris 
has no word that means “ home,” but no other 
city has such agreeable out-door public equiv- 
alent for what home supplies. 

Take her, then, on the outside, and leave 
her inner self to the natives. One will find 
Paris, with her two millenniums of age, the 
sprightliest, most up-to-date, unique of cities. 
She has been modelled and remodelled by 
knowing artificers. Splendid boulevards ra- 
diate from her centres. Her monuments are 
architecturally interesting, and rich in his- 
torie associations. Paris commemorates bet- 
ter than she remembers. The brilliant Second 
Empire is already forgotten, but she recalls 
Strasbourg with chauvinistic tenacity, and 
drapes in mourning the statue of the city 
which the Germans wrested from her. 
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A SUBURBAN OUT-DOOR LUNCHEON PARTY. 


It is good advice, then, to the stranger to 
be joyful with these children of joy, and to 
drink from the beaker of sparkling efferves- 

















OUTSIDE 


THE CITY WALLS. 


cence Paris will assiduously hold to their lips. 
As one of her sons said: “ You will find all 
here. Tout! Tout, hélas! excepté du bon- 
heur!” 

If this advice be followed, the stranger 
within her gates will soon find that her great- 
est pleasure is in watching the Parisians at 
play, and in frequenting the splendid play- 
grounds which the municipality has prepared 
for these children who chase joy with such 
impetuous ardor. 

If they do the Exposition thoroughly, visit- 
ors will also find they have little strength left 
for hunting up historical spots and haunting 
the art-galleries with critical energy. The 
Boulevard, the Park of the Champs Elysées, 
the Bois de Boulogne, the cafés, the won- 
drous shops, Versailles, Saint-Cloud, a brief 
trip to some pretty suburban spot, Meudon, 
Suresnes, Sévres, Bougival, Fontainebleau— 
these will supply enough points of interest 
outside of the Exposition grounds by the river 
for the average pilgrim. 

Nevertheless, it will be well for the new 
visitor to con her Baedeker, and read without 
skipping Augustus Hare’s more than guide- 
book commentaries on Paris. The modernity 








FIRST 


of Paris, physical, moral, and civic, in its 
fascination, is like champagne for the eyes. 
Peering through monuments of to-day into 
the vistas that fade away into the beautiful 
city’s brilliant, lurid, triumphant past will 
be burgundy for the brain. 

One of the most central points of Paris is 
the Place de la Concorde, geographically and 
as a focus of interest. The principal en- 
trance to the Exposition is at the west end 
of this splendid square, near the Seine. But 
although one of the most beautiful plazas in 
the world, it is even more interesting for 
what surrounds it and leads from it. In its 
centre is an Egyptian obelisk; there are foun- 
tains, statues of personified cities of France, 
and ornamental gas-posts. 

The Rue Royale leads from it towards the 
north, its short length closed by the Made- 


leine. This magnificent example of Greck 
architecture Napoleon wished to make a 


“Temple of Glory,” but the glory it com- 
memorates is that of a sinful woman whose 
repentance received the eulogy of Christ. 
Twice a week a flower-market is held near 
its stately walls. 

Here begin the boulevards. <A street more 
than one hundred and fifty feet wide, under 
varying names, goes north, northeast, east, 
then south, to the Place de la Bastille, con- 
siderably south of the church at which it be- 
gins. This is the Boulevard of Paris, anto- 
nomastically. To the boulevardier, that es- 
sentially Parisian product, it is still more 
restrictedly the Boulevard from the Made- 
leine to the Boulevard Montmartre, and 
scarcely that. Just as Broadway to the New- 
Yorker is that part of the long thoroughfare 
hetween Twenty-third Street and Forty-fifth 
Street, to the Aurelien Scholls of Paris the 
3oulevard des Capucines and the Boulevard 
des Italiens are the marrow of the great 
street. 

The Grand Hotel, to many Americans the 
pivotal point of the French capital, is on the 
Boulevard des Capucines and the Place 
de Opéra. From this place, with its several- 
million-dollar opera-house, radiate several 
streets, one the Rue de la Paix, the great 
shopping-street of Paris. It is so given to 
Anglo-Saxon shoppers that a witty Parisian 
said he believed one shop in it still had the 
sign in its windows, “Ici on parle Francais.” 

At the other end of the Rue de la Paix is 
the Place Vendéme, with its monument rear- 
ed in imitation of Trajan’s Column in Rome. 
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That Column Ven- 
déme! It is the po- 
litical thermometer of 
Parisian politics, for 
it rises or falls ac- 
cording as the gov- 
erned wax hot and 
become the rulers or 
vice versa. Some one 
said it ought to have 
been built on a hinge, 
to facilitate its down- 
falls and_resurrec- 
tions! During the 
Commune, the propri- 
etor of the Hétel du 
Rhin, one of the aris- 
tocratic hotels in the 
Place Vendéme, offer- 
ed the Communards 
$20,000 if they would 
spare it. They impu- 
dently demanded twice 
that amount before 
they would consider 
the proposition, and 
this being denied, 
pulled it down, Cour- 
bet, the great artist, 
encouraging them in 
their work. 
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The hotels of the Place Vendéme, and those 
of the adjoining Rue de Castiglione, leading 
into the Rue de Rivoli, are frequented - by 
American millionaires. The Bristol is the 
hotel the Prince of Wales affects in Paris, 
and the Ritz, a new hotel in the Place, is pat- 
ronized by Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Bradley-Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Belmont, and other prominent New- 
Yorkers, although the former two ladies 
might be surprised to find themselves so 
classed now. 

The boulevardier’s idea of life is to sit at 
one of the little tables on the sidewalk in 
front of a café, sip his absinthe, converse, 
read his paper, and scan the stream of hu- 
manity which constantly flows by. You will 
probably soon find it one of your delights to 
watch him. The New-Yorker has nothing 
like it, although the last two summers’ guests 
of the Savoy have taken to sitting on the level 
space in front of the hotel, raised two steps 
above the sidewalk. 

Francisque Sarcey declared he loved “ that 
perfume of Parisian life which rises so strong- 
ly from the asphalt of the Boulevard and the 
macadam of its roadway.” He also said, with 
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truth, “To become ac- 
quainted with the bou- 
levards there is but one 
way, and that is to come 
and see them.” Hein- 
rich Heine, with a rath- 
er cheap and labored 
smartness, expressed 
the same idea by de- 
claring that when peo- 
ple got bored in heaven 
“they put their heads 
out of the window to 
see what was going on 
in the boulevards.” 

You will be amused 
by the pronounced type 
this confirmed boule- 
vardier is, with his top- 
hat with a flat leaf; 
loosely knotted silk 
neck-searf with floating 
ends; mustaches a little 
turned up and the cor- 
ners of his mouth a lit- 
tle turned down; his 
frock-coat fitting witha 
slight indentation above 
his hips, to suggest a 
waist, and his roomy 
trousers. He is a bit 
absurd, but nothing hu- 
man could ever con- 
vince him of that. 

Returning to the 
Place de la Concorde, 
at your left lies the 
Park of the Champs 
Elysées, the favorite 
promenade in the after- 
noon. The park itself 
is only 750 yards long 
by 400 yards wide. But 
it is the vestibule to 
the avenue of the same 
name, which continues 
it to the Are de Tri- 
omphe, that huge struc- 
ture on the top of a 
slight pente. 

The races at Long- 
champ should not be 
omitted by any one 
who wishes to see tout 
Paris in its smartest 
phase. The drive there 
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and back is a thick, glittering stream of every 
sort of equipage, from the modest fiacre to 
the swellest four-in-hand. 

The Battle of Flowers is one of the choicest 
fétes of the Bois, and occurs about the time of 
the Grand Prix, generally for some charitable 
purpose. Long streams of blossom-laden car- 
riages that look as if they had filed out of the 
Garden of Eden pass in two meeting and un- 
broken currents under the shadow-flecked 
avenues of the gracious Bois, the laughing 
occupants pelting one another with fragrant 
flowers and bouquets. 

If the visitor wearies, worn out but not 
sated, of the steadfast gayety of the city, he 
may seek refuge and repose in some suburban 
points of interest. Versailles and Saint- 
Cloud seem too affiliated to Paris to be really 
rural. But you will want to see them, and, of 
course, by preference on the days of the 
Grandes Eaux. They are duly announced, and 
are a brilliant spectacle. They are an ex- 
pensive one to the city, as it costs $2000 to 
set the water playing. But it is not poor fun 
to get on an omnibus and tranquilly enjoy 
what you may see. Then the penny boats on 
the Seine—mouches, as they call them—are 
at your service. Take one and float down the 
river to some spot on its bank where a decent 
restaurant affords you a chance for a quiet 
dinner—Sévres, Bas-Meudon, Suresnes, or 
Bougival or Asniéres if you would like to 
boat on the stream. You may even take your 
refreshments perched in a tree! At Robin- 
son’s there are tables arranged up among the 
branches of the beeches—a new idea of the 
sub tegmine fagi/—and you may feel like a 
bird—a plucked one, perchance, after the “ ad- 
dition ” is rendered. 

One thing the stranger should do is to get 
a bird’s-eye view of Paris from some of the 
elevations in the city’whence it may be ob- 
tained. There are twenty thousand acres of 
park and square in Paris. A fine view is 
had from the top of the Are de Triomphe. 

Other good points of view are the towers 
of Notre Dame, while from the bridge above 
the Tle de la Cité a fine sweep of the river 
towards the Tuileries and the Exposition can 
be had; the Church of the Sacré Ceeur, on 
the heights of Montmartre—the Butte Mont- 
martre, a famous hill of Paris, 320 feet above 
the Seine; the Tour Saint-Jacques, something 
beautiful to look at in itself; and the Church 
of Saint-Geneviéve. 

American women visiting Paris for the first 
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time during the Exposition ought to feel that 
a masculine escort is almost de rigueur. The 
femme seule in Paris is not absolutely secure 
from annoyance even in the daytime. Some 
boulevardier will ogle her in a way that will 
disturb her temper, at least. With a man, 
she may enlarge the field of her research 
among Paris localities in proportion to the 
breadth of her own views. 

It is needless to mention in any words, 
even to new-comers in Paris, such places of 
interest as the Louvre, Tuileries, Luxem- 
bourg, and the like. The purpose of this 
brief paper is only to give some small idea of 
the life of the gay capital; and that life is 
in the boulevards, the shopping-streets, the 
Champs Elysées, and the Bois. All this goes 
on on the right bank of the river. But the 
left is full of points of interest. Just beyond 
the Exposition grounds the great Napoleon 
lies in his tomb at the Invalides. The aristo- 
cratic Faubourg Saint-Germain is there; the 
Institut, or Académie Francaise; the Sor- 
bonne and the Latin Quarter; the Palais de 
Justice; Musée de Cluny; Pantheon; and 
many such places, which you ought to “ do,” 
if you have the time. 

Eh bien! chacun a son gout. The Exposi- 
tion visitors want to enjoy themselves. To 
do it, take Paris lightly and on the surface, as 
I said in the beginning. 
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BY OCTAVE THANET 


—# T was the fifth afternoon of St. 
Kunagunda’s fair. An inter- 
lude of semirest had come be- 
tween the clearing up last 
a | night’s débris of crowd and 
- traffic, which had filled the 
morning, and the renewed crowd and traffic 
that would come with the lamps. The tired 
elderly women in charge of the supper had 
sunk into chairs before their clean linen and 
dazzling white stone-china dishes and fresh 
bunches of lilacs. The pretty young girls at 
the “fancy table” were laughing and prat- 
tling rather loudly with two amiable young 
men who had been tacking home-made lace 
handkerchiefs and embroidered “ art centres ” 
in the vacant spaces left on the pink cambric 
wall by the departure of last night’s pur- 
chases. A comely matron kept guard simul- 
taneously over the useful but not perilously 
alluring wares of the “ household table ” and 
the adjacent temptations of the flower-stand 
and the candy-booth. The last was indeed fair 
to see, having a magnificent pyramid of pop- 
corn balls and entrancing heaps of bright- 
colored home-made French candy; and round 
and round its delights prowled a chubby and 
wistful boy, with hands in his penniless 
pockets, waiting for the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

Across the hall, the walls whereof were lav- 
ishly decked with red, white, and blue festoons 
of cambric, and had the green and gold of 
Erin’s flag intertwined with the yellow and 
black of Germany, stood a table which had 
been the centre of interest for four nights, 
but which now was entirely deserted. There 
was no glory of color or pomp of bedizenment 
about it; nothing more taking to the eye than 
a ballot-bex and a small show-case (the con- 
tents »f the latter draped in newspapers at 
the present) and a neatly lettered sign above 
a blackboard, to one side. The sign simply 
demanded, “ Vote Here!” The blackboard in 
less trim seript announced that “ For most 
popular business man ” Mr. Timothy G. Fin- 
nerty had 305 votes, and three or four other 
candidates so few that there was no interest 
in deciphering the chalk figures; and that 
“For most popular young lady ” Miss Norah 
Murray had 842 votes, and Miss Freda Berg- 

















lund had 603. At intervals some one of the 
score of people in the hall would saunter up 
to the show-case or to the blackboard, to peer 
into the one or to study the figures on the 
other—although, really, there was no one in 
the hall who did not know every line on the 
board, and who had not seen both the gold 
watch and the gold-headed cane of the show- 
case. Two women came from different quar- 
ters of the room at the same instant to look 
at the blackboard. One was a comely dame 
in a silken gown that rustled and glittered 
with jet. She had just entered the hall, and 
was a little flushed with the climb up the 
stairs. The other was a stunted, wiry little 
Irish woman in black weeds of ancient make. 
She caught sight of the one in silk attire and 
paused. The first comer also paused. Her 
color deepened; her head erected itself more 
proudly on her shoulders. Then she contin- 
ued her progress, halting, with a dignified and 
elegant air, before the blackboard. The little 
Irish woman tossed her own head and appear- 
ed about to follow; however, her intention 
changed at a few words from the guardian of 
the apron table. She inclined her head, and 
with a glance of scorn at the silken back pass- 
ed on over to the aprons and quilts. 

The matrons at the supper table had viewed 
the incident with interest. A little sigh of 
relief or regret rippled about the board. 

“°Tis a great pity, that’s sure,” said one. 

“T was there when they had the words,” said 
another. “ Mrs. Conner was saying this vot- 
ing business was all wrong—” 

“Well, sure, she ain’t far out of the way, 
with this time,” interjected a voice; “bad 
blood more’n in this instance it’s raised; the 
whole town’s taking sides on it, and there was 
two fights yesterday. Why didn’t they jest 
raffle the watch off decent and peaceable?” 

“ There’s some objects to raffling.” 

“ There’s some objects to drinking tea an’ 
coffee, they’re so bigoted! In a raffle there’s 
nobody pays more’n their quarter, or maybe 
a dollar or two—” 

“ And that’s it. Look at the power o’ money 
we’re gettin’, Mrs. O’Brien dear! We'd niver 
’a’ got nigh on to four hundred dollars for a 
gold watch rafflin’; and well you know it!” 

“Maybe,” agreed Mrs. O’Brien, grimly, 
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“1 WAS SEE DEM VIPING DISHES MIT A NEWSBABER. 


“but neither would we have got fightin’ out 
of the church and fightin’ in it; nor Pat 
Barnes be having his head broke. ’Twas hurt- 
ed awful bad he was. His own mother told 
me; and she said Fritz Miller was sick in bed 
from it; Pat paid him well for talkin’ down 
ould Ireland; and poor Terry Flanagin, he 
lost his job at the saw-mill for maddin’ the 
boss that’s Dutch, and infiddel Dutch at that; 
and there’s quarrels on ivery side, God for- 
give ’em! They talk of it at the stores, and 
they talk of it at the saloon, where they do 
be going too often to talk it; and ’tis a shame 
an’ a disgrace, down to that saloon the dirty 
Dutchman—” 

“ Whisht!” three or four mouths puckered in 
warning, and Mrs. O’Brien caught the smoul- 
dering gaze of a flaxen-haired woman in very 
full black skirts and black basque of an an- 
tique cut, who had but now approached the 
group; with her race’s nimbleness of wit she 
added, “Sure there’s dirty Germans and 
there’s dirty Irish.” 

“Tere is,” agreed the new-comer, with dis- 
pleasing alacrity, “ und some is in dis parish 
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und dis sodality. I vas see dem viping dishes 
mit a newsbaber. Dot’s so. Yesterday night.” 

An electric thrill ran through the circle, 
and two matrons, suddenly very red, an- 
swered at once: 

“Would you have us wipe them on our 
handkerchiefs? The towels were all gone!” 

“Twas the awful crowd did it; an’ ’twas 
only some saucers for the ice-cream.” 

Mrs. O’Brien waved her hands, very clean, 
not very shapely, and worn by many an honest 
day’s toil, persuading and pleading for peace 
at once. “Sure,” says she, “if you’d wurrk 
at fairs you’d know that you can’t be doing 
things like you’d do them at home; and ’twas 
only for a minnit they wiped the saucers with 
the paper napkins, clean tishy-paper napkins, 
Mrs. Orendorf; ’twas only two or three sau- 
cers got wiped with the newspaper, because 
the napkins was give out and they was shriek- 
ing and clamoring for saucers; and they’re 
terrible, them young girls! waving their hands 
and jumpin’ an’ squealin’. ‘ Me first, Mrs. 
O’Brien!’ ‘It’s my turn, Mrs. O’Brien!’ ‘ Oh, 
Mrs. O’Brien, wait on me. I’ve got six people 
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haven’t had a bite in half an hour; and 
they’re so cross!’ Till your mind’s goin’! 
No doubt we’re makin’ money, but I’m for a 
smaller crowd an’ more good falein’.” 

“Tt’s for der voting dey kooms,” grumbled 
the German woman, only half pacified. “ Dot 
vas bad mistake haf dot votin’. Vot vas dot 
dirty Deutchman you call him do dot make 
you so mad?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t so much”—Mrs. O’Brien 
was still bent on peace; “he jist telephoned 
to the next door an’ got the returns, as he 
called them, and had ’em posted up in his sa- 
loon. An’ if they was daughters of mine—I 
’ain’t got anny daughters, praise God! for 
since I seen the way these waiters go on, I’m 
misdoubtin’ I niver could manage thim—but 
if they was daughters of mine, ’twould be the 
sorry day for me whin they’d their names 
posted up in a saloon!” 

“ Meine fader in der old country kept a sa- 
loon,” said the German woman, with extreme 
dryness of accent, “ und does you mean to say 
vun vurd against Freda Berglund ?” 

“ No, indade,” cried Mrs. O’Brien. 

“ And do you mean to say one word against 
Norah Murray?” a bolder partisan on the 
Celtic side struck in with a determined air. 
Three or four voices murmured assent. 

The German stood her ground. “I nefer 
seen her till yesterday ”—thus without com- 
mitting direct assault on the Murray sup- 
porters she avoided concession; “all I know 
of her is dot she nefer haf dot gold vatch!” 

“Then you know more than we do. Norah’s 
ahead, and she’ll be more ahead this evening,” 
retorted a Murray voter; “there’s plenty 
more money to spend for old Ireland—ain’t 
there, ladies ?”’ 

“Whisht!” called the peace-maker, in her 
turn. “ Ain’t it easy to see how Mrs. Conner 
and Mrs. Finn come to words and hard falein’ 
when we’re nigh that game ourselves, we that 
determined to kape out of the worry? They 
are both awful nice, pretty young ladies, and 
I’m sorry such a question come up between 
them; and ’tis dreadful, O’Brien says, the 
way the young men was spinding their money 
for Norah last night. Sure, an’ it is that. 
’Tis all a bad thing; I think that like Mrs. 
Conner.” 

Mrs. Orendorf was unable to adjust her 
mental view to the varying argument; she 
cast a sullen and puzzled eye on the amiable 
Irish woman, and said, grimly: 

“It isn’t joost yoong mans vot kan spend 


money. Freda don’t have got no yoong mans, 
’eause her Schatz vent to der var und die py 
der fever in Florida—” 

“Sure he did that!” cried Mrs. O’Brien, 
“ an’ twas a fine man an’ a fine carpenter he 
was. Aw, the poor girl! I mind how she 
looked the day Company E marched out of 
town, him turnin’ his eyes up sidewises, an’ 
her white as paper but a-smilin’!” 

“ God pity her!” chimed in another matron, 
with the ready response to sympathy of the 
Celt. There was a little murmur of assent. 
Mrs. Orendorf’s swelling crest fell a little; 
her tone was softer. 

“But Freda got a fader, a goot man, too 
goot and kind; he say he vunt haf his dochter 
look down on like she don’t got no friends. 
He go and mortgage his farm, und he got 
drie—tree hunterd dollar”—she tapped the 
sum off her palm with solemn deliberation— 
“und he svear he vill in der votin’ all, all 
spend, an’ sie git dot vatch. Ach Himmel! 
er ist verriickt! He say he got his pension 
and he got der insure on his life, und he 
’ain’t got nobody ’cept Freda, und he vunt 
haf Freda look down on. Und sie don’t know. 
Mans don’t can talk mit him; he git mad. 
He git mad py me ’cause I talk. Dot’s vat 
der fine votin’ do!” 

A little gasp from the audience meant more 
than agreement; their eyes ran to Mrs. 
O’Brien, who faced the German and could 
see what they saw; then back of Mrs. Oren- 
dorf to the crimson face of a young girl. 
Mutely they signalled consternation. 

But the young girl did not speak; she walk- 
ed away quickly, not turning-her head as she 
passed the voting-booth. She was a pretty 
girl, with fresh skin, the whiter and fresher 
against her abundant silky black hair and 
black-lashed violet eyes. She carried her 
dainty head a little haughtily, but her soft 
eyes had a wistful sweetness. Her big flow- 
ered hat and her white gown, brightened by 
blue ribbons, were as fresh as her skin and 
became her rich beauty. She walked with the 
natural light grace often seen in girls of her 
race, whatever their class. No one could 
watch the winsome little figure pass and not 
feel the charm of youth and frank innocence 
and immeasurable hopes. More than one 
pair of elderly eyes that had seen the glory 
and the freshness of the dream fade followed 
it kindly and with a pensive pride. 

“ Ain’t she pretty and slim!” sighed a stout 
lady in silk (Mrs. Conner, the most important 
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supporter of the parish, no less), “and think 
of me having a waist as little as hers when 
I was married! But I wish she hadn’t let 
them drag her into this voting business, for 
it has caused trouble.” 

“ Norah’s as good and sweet’s she’s pretty,” 
another elderly woman replied. “ Just to think 
of that young thing sup- 
porting her mother and 
educating her brother 
for a priest with only 
those pretty little 
hands! But she won’t 
be doing it long if the 
boys can one of them 
get their way. And 
what will we do for a 
dressmaker then? We 
never did have such a 
stylish one!” 

“That’s so,” Mrs. 
Conner agreed, cor- 
dially; “ she’s the only 
one I ever went to 
didn’t make me look 
fleshier than I am. 

3ut I say it is all the 

more shame to make 
that innocent young 
creature talked about 
and fought over, and 
have jokes made in 
the saloon and at the 
stores, and quarrels 
outside the parish and 
in it, too.” 

“T guess it, has 
gone farther than we 
thought,” said. the 
other. “ Look! there’s 
Father Kelly and the 
Vicar-General; they’re 
looking at the black- 
board. I wish I could 
hear what they are 
saying.” 

Norah, indeed, was 
the only person who 
did not look at the 
two quiet gentlemen 
before the blackboard, 
curiously ; and wonder the same,since the vot- 
ing-booth had become a firebrand menacing 
the peace of the parish. Norah was too busy 
with her own thoughts even to see them; she 
only wanted to get past her well-wishers and 
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be alone with her perplexities. If she did not 
see her spiritual guides, they saw her, and 
Father Kelly’s tired face brightened. “ You 
really can’t blame the boys,” he said, smiling; 
“ and she’s as good a daughter and sister, and 
as good a girl, too, as ever stepped.” 

The Vicar-General smiled faintly, but his 
eyes were absent. The 
parish at Clover Hill 
was the newest in the 
diocese—a feeble folk 
struggling to build a 
church, or rather help 
build it, and holding 
its first bazar. There 
were no rich people of 
their faith — unless 
one except the Con- 
ners, who owned the 
saw-mill and 


were 
well-to-do—not even 
many poor to club 


their mites; more dis- 
heartening yet, the 
parish roll held about 
an equal proportion 
of Irish and German 
names. The Vicar- 
General and the Bish- 
op shook their heads 
at the yoking of the 
two races; but there 
was no church nearer 


than Father Kelly’s, 
five miles away, 
and Father Kelly 


was not young, and 
his own great parish 
growing all the time; 
so the parish was 
made, and a young 
American priest, who 
had more sense than 
always goes with 
burning enthusiasm, 
was sent to guide the 
souls at Clover Hill 
and keep the peace. 
He kept it until the 
fair, when in an evil 
hour he consented to 
the voting-booth. He expected—they ll 
expected—that the excitement would focus 
on the gold-headed cane, and that Mr. Michael 
Conner would lead the poll, although the pop- 
ular Finnerty might give him a pretty race 
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for his honors; the gold watch was but an in- 
cidental attraction to please the young people 
and attract outsiders; nor was there any sug- 
gestion of names. Alas! Michael Conner, a 
blunt man, dubbed the voting scheme a 
“d weather-breeder,” ‘and would not give 
the use of his name; hence there was a walk- 
away for Finnerty; and somehow, before any 
of the elders quite realized how it began, the 
Irish girl and the German girl were uncon- 
sciously setting the whole town by the ears, 
and imported voters from Father Kelly’s were 
joyously mixing-in the fight. 

“There’s no question about the need of 
stopping it,” said the Vicar-General, continu- 
ing his own train of thought aloud, “ but how 
are we to do it? The feeling is a perfect 
dynamite factory now, and the least stumble 
on our part will bring an explosion. If we 
tried to give them the money back—and you 
know women have a tight grip on money—we 
shouldn’t know where to give it. Positively 
we're like the family of the poor fellow who 
had the fit—one doctor said it would kill him 
to bring him to his senses, and the other said 
he would die if they didn’t!” 

“And Father Martin safe in his bed with 
pneumonia!” groaned Father Kelly. 

Norah had found her progress barred by 
new-comers, and she had fled back to avoid 
them. Her cheeks reddened again, and the 
tears burned her eyelids; she went past too 
fast for more than a hurried salutation, at 
which Father Kelly shook his head. “ That’s 
the girl, isn’t it?’ said the Vicar-General. 
“T’m afraid the situation is a little too much 
for her, too; she looks excited.” 

“Not a bit, not a bit,” cried Father Kelly, 
undaunted; “she’s a bit impulsive, but she’s 
got good sense.” 

“She wears too much jewelry.” 

Norah did not hear this; she was out of 
the hall, speeding back to Mrs. Conner’s gown 
that awaited her finishing touches. Her mo- 
ther, a little creature with sweet temper that 
made amends for an entire lack of energy, 
was rocking over some bastings, sawing the 
air with her forefinger as she discoursed on 
the weighty splendor of the gold watch and 
chain, ending in a gush of parental compla- 
cency, “And Norah says it “ll be as much 
mine ’s hers!” 

Norah could hear her chirping on, happily, 
while she laid away her hat in the bandbox 
and girt herself with a protecting apron. 

The talk turned ther cold. “It ain’t only 





for myself I want it,” she declared tod an in- 
visible suggester, “though I do want some- 
thing real. I never had a real gold chain or 
even a real gold breastpin, in my life—or a 
ring. Oh, I did want. one!” She looked 
scornfully at the gay prism gleaming from 
her pretty fingers (fingers as daintily kept as 
any lady’s); they had flashed like rubies and 
sapphires and diamonds from the white vel- 
vet drifts of the show-case in the great de- 
partment store where she bought them when 
she went to the city; but now they were cheap- 
ened and dimmed by her memories of the 
“real” watch. She peeled them roughly from 
her hands. 

She had no morsel of news. ready for the 
hungry ears awaiting her. To her mother’s 
questions she answered briefly that the only 
thing she heard was that Freda Berglund 
would have a great number of new votes in 
the evening. 

Mrs. Murray tossed back a confident: “ Leé 
her! I know some boys that’s going to go this 
night, with a hundred dollars in their pockets 
each of ’em. Let her bring on her votes, I 
say. It’s a good cause gits the money. But 
it’s you'll be wearin’ the watch next Sunday, 
and not Freda Berglund!” 

Norah bit her lip. She was not used to si- 
lence, but she sewed silently (Norah, who was 
so sweet-tempered that she had been known to 
work a whole day with a machine that skipped 
stitches, never getting cross, and stopping 
four times to wrestle with the bobbin before 
she subdued it). Her mother did not know 
what to make of her. Her own nickering 
complaints of Norah’s “ glumness ” sank into 
dumb anxiety. She stole timid glances at 
the bowed black head and the frowning black 
brows; after a glance she would sigh, a pro- 
longed, patient sigh. There are times ‘when 
a sigh is to strained nerves like a blast of hot 
air on a burn. Norah jumped up and ran 
away from her own irritation before it ex- 
ploded. She made a pretext of looking at her 
skirt (which was new) in the parlor cheval 
glass; but in the parlor, behind the door, she 
did not give a glance to the picture in the 
mirror. The “pire glass,” as Mrs. Murray 
called it, was a relic of the family’s better 
days when Norah’s father was alive and kept 
a grocery-store and owned a horse and wagon; 
its florid frame of black walnut etched with 
gilt, its tall mirror, very little marred by 
water spots on the back, long had been rev- 
erently admired by Norah; it showed that the 
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family had “had things”; but she passed it 
without a glance, just as she passed the cabi- 
net organ decked in flowered plush which she 
had bought with her own savings. Never un- 
til that day had she stood in the parlor with- 
out a sensation of pleasure over its fresh 
paint and paper and the many gilt frames on 
the wall; but to-day she went, unnoting, to 
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the crayon picture of a man, and looked 
through tears at a plain, smiling, kindly face. 

“T wish you hadn’t died,” was all she said; 
but the tears rolled down her cheeks and her 
frame shook with sobs that she forced to be 
noiseless. At last she dried her wet cheeks 
and tossed her head. “I don’t see that J 
need to do anything,” she muttered, while she 
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hurried round the house outside, in order that 
she might reach the bed-room and efface the 
traces of her weeping. “I’m a great fool to 
think of doing anything,” she declared. “I 
didn’t put myself up, and I won’t put myself 
down—and disappoint mother and all my 
friends. It’s none of my business.” There- 
with she assumed a light and cheerful air, 
which she carried securely through the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. 


The fifth evening of St. Kunagunda’s fair 
opened with a stifling crowd. Protestants, 
Catholics, and Germans who never had seen 
the interior of an American church jostled 
the buyers at the booths, and the faithful 
dutifully ate turkey and cold rolls for the 
fifth time at the supper tables. The outsiders 
did not linger at the booths; they were come 
to vote or to witness the voting, and their 
jests and comments buzzed noisily above the 
talk. Every moment the note of the buzz 
grew more hostile. More than a few ears 
were tingling; at every turn there were scowls 
and sullen eyes and ugly smiles. The ma- 
trons’ cheeks were burning; their eyes flashed; 
every now and again one of their voices 
shrilled defiantly above the hoarse hum of the 
crowd. The young Irish girls were laughing, 
enjoying the excitement, and admiring the 
young men flaunting their bank-notes with 
the swing of their fathers’ shillalahs. The 
young German girls curled their lips and 
whispered together. There was a significant 
herding of the contending races apart, while 
the visiting Anglo-Saxons wore an air of safe 
and dispassionate enjoyment, such as pertains 
of right to the boy on the fence waiting for 
the fight. 

Norah Murray had a circle of young men 
about her, who laughed rapturously at her 
sallies. She wore her chain and a new rhine- 
stone brooch and all her rings. She looked 
very handsome with her flushed cheeks and 
bright eyes. She raised her voice to be heard 
above the din. Mrs. Murray’s new bonnet 
nodded its red roses and black ostrich tips 
among the lace handkerchiefs and embroidery 
of the fancy table—she being enthroned on 
the step-ladder for lack of other seat—and her 
delighted eyes ran from her daughter to the 
voting blackboard. She waved a spangled fan 
and smiled buoyantly at every familiar face, 
whether turned towards her in recognition, or 
not. Mrs. O’Brien, who had slipped away 
from the kitchen to be sure the lamps were 
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not smoking, stopped a moment beside her. 
Mrs. O’Brien looked tired and worried when 
she let her own smile of greeting slip from 
her face. A tinge of the same expression was 
on Father Kelly’s kind old countenance, but 
the Vicar-General’s features were as inscruta- 
ble as a doctor’s. He had made a genial pro- 
cession through the room, distributing the 
merited praise at each booth, and appreciably 
softening the atmosphere by his presence. He 
halted opposite Norah’s party. Father Kelly's 
gaze grew anxious. “I mind me,” said he— 
“TI mind me of the child when her father died 
—not six she was—holding her mother’s hand, 
not weeping herself, the creature, just strok- 
ing her mother’s hand and petting her; and 
holding the baby, the one that’s off to the 
seminary now. Her father was an honest 
man. He failed once, and then paid every 
dollar with interest—an honest man. I mind 
me of little Norah at her first communion—” 

The Vicar-General smiled. “ Kelly, you’re 
a good fellow,” said he, not removing his 
glance from Norah’s excited face. 

“ She’ll come out all right, all right,” said 
Father Kelly, with the hammerlike gesture of 
his right fist which his congregation knew 
well for a storm signal. “She’s a good girl. 
This is no fault of hers, this foolish contrap- 
tion to make money; I’m one with Conner, 
there; but the girls aren’t to blame. Freda’s 
a good girl, too. That’s she coming.” 

The German heroine of this miniature Ni- 
belungen Leid was tall and slender, fair 
haired and fair faced. Her face wore a placid 
air; she looked perfectly serene and had as- 
sumed unconsciousness as a garment; she did 
not talk, only faintly smiled in return to the 
greetings that met her on every side. To 
right and left, before and behind her, walked 
her two aunts and her two neighbors, women 
of substance and dignity: They walled her 
about as might a body-guard, sending eye- 
blinks of defiance at the hilarious young Irish- 
men. Mrs. Orendorf, of the guard, went the 
length of twisting her head for a final glare 
of disapproval at Norah, in passing. Norah 
laughed. “I used to know Freda Burglund 
last week,” said she, “ but I guess she has for- 
gotten me.” 

“ She’s too busy with the blackboard, doing 
arithmetic,” joked one of the young men. 

“You ought to see old Fritz!” cried anoth- 
er; “he’s clean off his base. He’s mortgaged 
his farm to Nichols. Nichols didn’t want to 
lend, but he would have the money.” 
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“ Well, I guess we’ll give him a run for his 
pile.” 

“He’s mortgaged his farm!” said a third 
young man; when his voice sounded, the very 
slightest of movements of Norah’s head be- 
trayed that she listened. 

“T’d mortgage two farms if I had them,” 
was the gallant comment from the first man, 
“if Miss Norah needed votes.” 

The third man felt the rustle of every dol- 
lar he had, drawn out of the bank that morn- 
ing, and now bulging his waistcoat pocket in 
company with a bit of ribbon that had drop- 
ped from Norah’s hair; but it was easier for 
him to make money than talk; he was ready 
to push the last of it over the voting-table for 
Norah, but he wasn’t ready of tongue; he put 
his big honest hands in his pocket, and lest 
he should glower too openly at the fluent 
blade, sent his eyes after Freda Berglund’s 
yellow head and fine shoulders. Norah could 
see him. She stiffened. 

“T don’t think it very nice of her to let 
her father mortgage his farm,” said a fourth 
partisan of Norah’s; “he’d better buy her a 
watch out and out; you can get a good one 
for ten dollars. She’d ought to stop the old 
man. Her mother would if she were alive.” 

“Fritz ain’t so easy headed off,” said the 
third man. “ Miss Freda is a very nice young 
lady; I don’t believe she knows about it.” 

He kept his eyes on the yellow head, this 
unfortunate bungler, who had been in love 
with Norah since he had worn knickerbock- 
ers, and Norah held her own head higher in 
the air. And she let Mr. Williamson, the 
new bookkeeper at Conner’s (he who would 
have mortgaged two farms for her) take her 
to the ice-cream table, leaving the bungling 
lover (christened Patrick Maurice, his sur- 
name being Barnes) to jostle dismally over 
to the apron table, where Freda was. 

Norah laughed at Mr. Williamson’s jokes, 
and asked him questions about the business 
college from which he had recently been grad- 
uated, and was the picture of soft animation 
and pleasure; and the while her heart was 
like lead, and she hated Freda Berglund. Sit- 
ting at the table she heard snatches of talk, 
all tinctured by the strong excitement of the 
evening. “I can’t help it if they do quarrel,” 
she thought, angrily, answering her own ac- 
cusation; not even to herself did she say that 
she hated Freda. 

Her eyes wandered a second over the hall; 
they saw the Vicar-General’s pale, handsome 


face, a half-head taller than Father Kelly’s 
good gray head; they saw a square-jawed, 
black-haired, determined, smiling young man 
behind the ballot-box turning his eyes from 
Pat Barnes to an elderly man who held up 
his hand, waving a roll of bills. 

“Ah, I see Berglund has arrived,” said 
Williamson. “ You are going to do a lot to 
build the church, Miss Norah.” 

Berglund was rather a short man; his hair 
was gray; he limped from the old wound re- 
ceived at Shiloh. Something clutched at 
Norah’s heart as she looked at him. William- 
son made some trivial joke; she did not hear 
it; she was hearing over again the words of 
the German woman to Mrs. O’Brien that 
afternoon. Impulsively she sprang to her 
feet. “Will you excuse me, Mr. William- 
son?” she exclaimed. “I have to go to the 
voting-booth one moment.” She went so 
swiftly that Williamson had much ado to 
keep pace with her, besides overpaying the 
waitress in his hurry. Father Kelly swal- 
lowed a groan of dismay at the fresh strain 
on his faith when he perceived her beckoning 
a ring-laden hand at the custodian of votes; 
and the Vicar-General involuntarily frowned. 
They both with one accord pushed up to the 
table—to the visible relief of the young man 
behind it. “I don’t know what todo,” he 
confided to Father Kelly, before the latter 
could ask the question quivering on his 
tongue—“* I don’t know what to do. Miss 
Murray wants me not to take in any more 
money ’til I hear from her again. She’ll be 
back. And here’s old Berglund wants three 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth for Miss 
Freda, and here’s Barnes with a big bunch 
for Miss Murray, trying to scare off the old 
man. What ’ll I do, Father?” 

“T guess you better not do anything,” said 
Father Kelly, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Norah Murray is apt to have a good reason 
for her asking. Shut the booth down, and 
I'll take charge while you go off for a cup of 
coffee.” 

The Vicar-General nodded approval. 

“Well, just’s you say, Father,” said the 
young man; “ it’s kind of unprecedented.” 

“What do you suppose it means?” puzzled 
the Vicar-General, in an undertone, as the 
vote-taker disappeared; and the crowd fell 
back a little on Father Kelly’s bland an- 
nouncement that Mr. Duffy had been called 
off for a few minutes, and there would be a 
recess in voting. 
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“Tis beyond me,” said Father Kelly, “ but 
watch the girl; she’s gone straight to Freda 
Berglund. There, they’re talking; they’re 
going off together with Mrs. Orendorf. I 
can’t give a guess, but she’s a good girl. I’m 
hopeful.” 

Norah had indeed gone straight to Freda 
Berglund. She addressed her in so low a 
voice that only Freda and Mrs. Orendorf, 
bending across Freda’s shoulders at that in- 
stant, the better to cheapen a darning-bag for 
stockings, could hear her words. “I want to 
see you, Freda,” she said. “Won’t you and 
Mrs. Orendorf come away somewhere so we 
ean talk? I have got something important 
to say.” 

“ [—don’t—know,” faltered Freda. 

“T want Mrs. O’Brien, too,” said Norah, 
firmly. “It’s all right; you'll think it all 
right, Mrs. Orendorf. Come, come; don’t 
you see those men who have been drinking? 
Don’t you hear them? Don’t you see Mrs. 
Finn, who used to think there was nobody 
like Mrs. Conner, looking the other way so’s 
not to see her? Can’t you hear the quarrelling 
all round? They’ve stopped voting, but they 
haven’t stopped quarrelling. Come!” 

Although she had dropped her voice, the 
listeners were so close that they caught 
snatches of the sentences, and craned their 
necks forward and hushed their own talk to 
listen. Mrs. Orendorf was not of a nimble 
habit of thought; but she felt the electric im- 
petus of the Irish girl; besides, was she not 
bidden? Could she not protect Freda from 
the machinations of the enemy ? 

“Dot’s so, Freda,” she concluded, stolidly. 
“Koom den, der only blace vere ve can 
talk py uns is dot coal-closet wo is der eggstry 
ice-cream freezer. Koom. I see Meezis 
O’ Breen.” 

Amid a startling pause, every eye ques- 
tioning them, the three picked up Mrs. 
O’Brien and sought the coal-closet. Then 
Norah turned. In the dim light her face 
shone whitely. Her full melodious voice 
shook the least in the world with haste and 
excitement. “ We've got to stop this,” said 
she, “and I know how. Freda, I am going 
to withdraw my name. I wish to Heaven I 
never had let them put it on. You may have 
the watch.” 

Freda’s tall figure was only an outline in 
the shadow; they could not see her face; but 
the outline wavered backward. Her voice was 
stiff and cold. 


“T don’t think that’s fair. 
votes than I have.” 

Mrs. O’Brien opened her lips and shut them 
tightly. It was so dark no one saw her, or 
Mrs. Orendorf, as she sat on the freezer gulp- 
ing down inaudible opinions regarding 
Norah’s sanity. " 

“T sha’n’t have,” retorted Norah, impa- 
tiently, “when your father spends all his 
money that he mortgaged his farm—” 

“ What!” cried Freda. 

“She not know; ve keep it von her,” mut- 
tered Mrs. Orendorf. “ Fritz make me prom- 
ise not to tell.” 

“Well, he didn’t make me,” said Norah. 
“T’ll tell. He raised the money, and he was 
trying to buy the votes, and I saw him. I 
haven’t any father. I can’t remember any- 
thing of my father except his leading me 
about when I was a little thing by the finger, 
and how kind his voice was; but I miss him 
—I miss him all the time; I know he was a 
good man, and loved me; and he’d have done 
anything for me, just as your father is do- 
ing; and I couldn’t have borne it to have 
him, and I was sure you couldn’t, either. 
Freda, it’s all wrong, this spending more 
money than they can afford on us; I’ve felt 
it all along. Now let’s stop it. The church 
has got enough.” 

“Is it true about papa?” said Freda, in 
German. 

“Ach Himmel! Yes, my child. Dost thou 
not know thy father yet? For all he seems 
still and stern, thou art more than all the 
world to him.” Mrs. Orendorf spoke in the 
same tongue; her other listeners could not 
understand it, but they marvelled over the 
soft change in her voice. 

“Tt’s true enough, Miss Freda,” said Mrs. 
O’Brien, gently. “ Any maybe you're in the 
right of it, Norah darling, though ’tis a bit 
hard to give in; but, yes, I’m sure you’re 
right.” 

“You are right,” said Freda, “and it’s all 
been wrong, all wrong. But I’ve got to see 
my father first. Please come with me.” 

As Norah had led them in the first place, 
Freda led them by an equally potent although 
entirely different force now; it was Norah’s 
turn to follow, blindly. 

A hush everywhere in their wake betrayed 
that a consciousness of their conference and 
its importance was in the air. Freda was 
pale, Norah’s cheeks burned, but neither girl 
looked to the right or the left; and both the 
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matrons following avoided their friends’ curi- 
osity by a soldierly “eyes front.” Freda 
walked up to her father, who looked up, not 
altogether pleased, at her light touch on his 
arm. 

“ This is no place for thee, my child,” said 
he; something in her face made his voice 
gentler than common. She looked, he thought, 
<limly, as she had looked when they got the 
news about Otto. 

“T have to say something,” said Freda. 

“You beples stand back!” commanded Mrs. 
Oréndorf, with a backward impulse of her el- 
bows. 

“Yes, you stand back, ladies and gentle- 
men, please,” begged Mrs. O’Brien, smiling; 
“twill all be explained to yous.” Only 
Norah stood her ground; and Pat Barnes 
kept in the front rank of the by-standers. 

“What is it?” growled Berglund, bristling 
at the circle of faces much readier for peace 
than war. 

“She wants to give the watch to me,” ex- 
plained Freda, rapidly repeating almost word 
for word Norah’s offer. As she spoke sus- 
picion wrinkled the corners of old Fritz’s 
eyes. 

“Maypi sie know sie vill git peten,” he 
muttered loud enough for Norah to hear. 
Then, as he saw her color turn, his hard face 
softened. “ No,” he said, clearly, “ it don’t 
be dot; dot Pat Barnes got his pocket full of 
moneys; no, sie is a goot schild, und her fader 
he vas a goot mans; sie haf a hard dime mit 
no fader to look oudt for her.” He turned 
to Norah, whose swimming eyes met his full. 
Pat Barnes tried to cough down his emotion 
and made a strange squeak; but nobody 
smiled; the crowded hall was curiously still as 
Fritz limped up to Norah. “ No, ve don’t 
can take it off you; can ve, Freda?” said he. 

Freda slipped her hand into her father’s 
arm. “ No, Norah,” she said. “I withdraw 
my name. And I’m prouder to have my 
father than all the watches in the world!” 

“Sure, you’re right there, mavourneen,” 
cried Mrs. O’Brien. “ Whisht, all of you! 
These blessid children have got the way out 
of all this mess; they’re better Christians 
than anny of us.” Mrs. Orendorf frowned 
fiercely, reached for her handkerchief, and 
wiped her face. 

Father Kelly felt it time for his own word, 
and stepped into the circle. A sentence or 
two from Mrs. O’Brien made the quick-wit- 
ted old Irishman master of the incident. 


“As I understand it,” his full, rich, Celtic 
tones purred, “ tis the feeling of both these 
young ladies that there is hard feeling and 
strife and wasteful spending of money com- 
ing out of what was meant to be a good-na- 
tured contest for the good of the church; 
but this disputing, this spending, are neither 
for the good of. the church nor the glory of 
God—far from it—God forgive us our weak- 
ness. So both these young ladies withdrew 
their names. We have cause to be proud of 
them both, as they surely have cause to be 
proud of the loyalty of their friends.” (Ir- 
repressible applause.) “And the kindest 
thing their friends can do is to shake hands 
all around.” (A voice—in point of fact, the 
voice of the widow Murray: “ But what will 
the sodality do with the watch?”) “The 
watch is the property of the parish.” Here 
Father Kelly paused, his persuasive argu- 
ment rolling back on himself; he didn’t know 
what to do with the watch. It was too peril- 
ous to run the risk of new discords over it. 
The priest cast a distress rocket in a look at 
the Vicar-General; but the Vicar-General 
perfidiously smiled and looked away. 

Up spoke Norah, her sweet voice not quite 
steady, her cheeks crimson—but they all 
heard her: “It’s a large gold watch. Why 
can’t we give it to Father Kelly?” 

The Vicar-General’s lifted hand stilled the 
shout that rose. 

“Why not?” called he. ““ Father Kelly is 
not a young lady, but he is popular.” 

And Father Kelly, putting both hands over 
his blushes, ran away from the frantic roar of 
applause and laughter. The Vicar-General 
pursued him to say: 

“You were right, Kelly; she is a good girl 
—and a wise one!” 

Perhaps the only person in the hall who 
was not either shouting or screaming, ac- 
cording to sex, was Norah’s mother; and the 
cloud on her face lightened when she saw 
Norah coming to her on Pat Barnes’s arm 
and Pat’s face aglow. 

Freda saw them too; she slipped her hand 
into her father’s arm. 

“ Liebchen!” said he, stroking it with his 
rough fingers, “I will get thee a watch some 
day, never fear!” 

Rut it was not the thought of a watch that 
made Freda’s heart lighter than for many a 
day. “I don’t want a watch,” said she. “ Oh, 
I’m sorry for Norah, who can’t even remem- 
ber about her father!” 
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= \HE Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, is po- 
litically the most prominent 
man in England to-day. He 
came into especial prominence 
in the United States when he married Miss 
Mary Endicott, daughter of William C. Endi- 
cott, Secretary of War under Cleveland. 
Since he took the Puritan maiden over the 
sea, Mr. Chamberlain has been most pro- 
nounced in his friendship for this country. 
His suggestion of an Anglo-American alliance 
stirred the whole world. That he has been in 
many quarters held responsible for the pres- 
ent Boer war is in itself an acknowledgment 
of his power and influence. 

Mrs. Chamberlain has had a most difficult 





position to maintain in English society. Her 
tact, hospitality, and strong common-sense 
have made her a leader in the most exclusive 
London set, and her unaffected cordiality and 
vivacity have won her many friends. It be- 
came generally understood that Mrs. Cham- 
berlain would not know women of tarnished 
reputations, no matter how noble the name 
they bore. It is said that this bold step gain- 
ed her the friendship of the Queen. Certain 
it is that she is a favorite with her Majesty, 
and has frequently received commands to dine 
and sleep at Windsor and Osborne. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, however, does not care 
much for smart society, although she looks 
well after her husband’s political interests by 
making his friends thrice welcome at High- 
bury, their beautiful home near Birmingham. 
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Highbury is a most comfortable and com- 
modious house, but it is too new to be ad- 
mired in a land where houses must echo with 
the tread of generations before they are con- 
It seems very modern 


sidered true homes. 
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even to Mrs. Chamberlain, who formerly 
dwelt in a quaint old home in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, that was erected by the Cabot fam- 
ily in 1750, and is redolent with the memo- 
ries of her Puritan ancestors. 

Her English house breathes the spirit of 
the present. It stands 
upon the brow of an 
eminence, and _ the 
grounds gradually slope 
down to a broad valley, 
which is girdled by hills. 

The library is entirely 
lined with book-cases, 
adorned with fantastic 
earving most beautifully 
executed. Above the book- 
eases runs a broad oak 
shelf upon which are 
many exquisite bits of 
pottery. In the passage 
leading to the Secretary’s 
apartment hang the 
royal letters patent creat- 
ing the American Royal 
Fishery Commission, with 
the great seal attached, 
handsomely framed. Per- 
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haps a sentiment attaches to this parchment, 
for it was when on 2 mission in regard to this 
matter that Mr. Chamberlain met the Amer- 
ican girl who became his third wife. 

The dining-room is on the farther side of 
the hall. On a sideboard 
is one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s chief treasures—a 
large silver salver given 
him by his work-people. 
By its side stands another 
salver, which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s grandfather by the 
Cordwainer’s Company. 
On a buffet is a silver 
easket in which the free- 
dom of the city of Bir- 
mingham was presented 
to Mr. Chamberlain on 
his return from his visit 
to the United States as 
fishery commissioner. 

Every one who has ever 
heard of Mr. Chamber- 
lain knows of his love for 
orchids. It amounts al- 
most to a passion with 
him. He has thousands of varieties of this 
fascinating flower. 

The Chamberlain town residence is at 40 
Prince’s Garden, but both Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain pass their happiest hours in the 
quiet of Highbury. 
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BY JAMES 


T may, indeed,’ answered 
Amelia; “and I am so sen- 
sible of it that unless you 
have a mind to see me faint 
before your face, I beg you 

: will order me something—a 
glass of water, if you please.” And then 
that most fascinating chronicler, Henry 
Fielding, Esq., proceeds to relate the further 
history of Captain Booth’s good lady, but not 
until Mrs. Bennet infuses some “ hartshorn 
drops ” into a glass of water for her. All this 
was about 1750. Since then Miss Austen and 
her troop of youthful creatures swooning to 
order have stolen with charming graces across 
the canvas of fiction; the young woman of 
1850, with her needles and her scruples, has 
quite vanished; and passed away is the girl 
who played the piano in the stiff Victorian 
drawing-rooms of our mothers. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that slippery hair-cloth 
sofas and “ The Battle of Prague” dwelt in 
mutual harmony. And now at the close of the 
century the female persons who devote time 
to the keyboard merely for the purpose of 
social display are almost as rare as the laven- 
der-water ladies of morbid sensibilities in 
Richardson’s novels. 

It was one of the new English essayists 
who wrote of “The Decay of Sensibility.” 
He meant the Austen girl; but I wonder if 
the musical girl may not be also set down for 
study—the study we give to rare and disap- 
pearing types. Yet never has America been 
so musical, never so crowded the recitals of 
popular pianists, while piano manufacturers 
bewail the days’ brevity, so eager for their 
instruments is the public. Here is a pretty 
paradox: the piano is passing, and with it 
the piano girl—there really was a piano girl 
—and more music was never before made in 
the land! 

Women and music have been inseparable 
in the male imagination since the days when 
the morning stars sang cosmic chorals in the 
vasty blue. The Old Testament tells of dan- 
cing and lyrics that accompanied many sacred 
offices, and we all recall those music-mad 
maids who slew Bacchus for a mere song. 
Women played upon shawm and psaltery, and 
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PASSING OF THE PIANO 


HUNEKER 


to her fate went, dancing to measured tones, 
the daughter of Jephthah. I am not sure but 
that Judith crooned a melody for the rav- 
ished ears of Holofernes. An early keyed in- 
strument was named in honor of woman— 
named the virginal—and the first printed 
piece of music was called “ Parthenia.” On 
the title-page is represented a simpering and 
rather blowsy young woman of Rubens-like 
physique, playing upon a virginal, her fin- 
gers in delightfully impossible curlicues. This 
piece was engraved in 1611. A variety of 
pictures, some as early as 1440, show the in- 
evitable girl seated at the clavichord, or 
spinet. There is a painting by Jan Steen in 
the London National Gallery, depicting an 
awkward Dutch miss fingering the keys, and 
a Gerard Ter Borch at the Royal Museum, 
Berlin, shows a woman of generous width 
playing upon a violoncello. She appears to 
be handling her bow like a professional. 
Ample are the facts relating to the important 
role enacted by woman as _ interpretative 
artist. To no less an authority than*Martin 
Luther has been credited a certain historical 
aphorism which places in curious sequence 
wine, woman, and song. It was the woman 
who entertained that was then considered. 
She pleased the rude warrior fatigued by the 
chase or war, and with her dainty tinklings 
soothed his sottish brain. Like music, woman 
was a handmaiden. With the emancipation 
of. the art from the shackles of a churchly 
rubric came its worldly victories. In the 
brilliant spaces of the concert-room the piano 
was king, and not seldom a king subdued by 
queenly fingers. The male virtuoso, surely 
a thing of gorgeous vanities, soon had his 
feminine complement. The woman who 
played the piano appeared in Europe, and 
there were those who predicted the millenni- 
um. In the eighteenth century pianos had 
seonces in which burned candles, while charm- 
ing woman, hair powdered and patch on face, 
played Scarlatti, attempted Haydn, and 
greatly wondered at the famously difficult 
music of Mozart. Beethoven, a loutish young 
man of unbearable habits, wrote music that 
was not to be thought of—it was simply not 
playable. To be sure, a few grand ladies who 
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gave themselves superior airs of culture—as 
do Ibsen girls to-day—attempted the Bee- 
thoven sonatas in the presence of the com- 
poser, who, being quite deaf, lolled com- 
placently in their drawing-rooms and betimes 
picked his teeth with the candle-snuffers. 
But there was sterner stuff in the next gener- 
ation. After Camilla Pleyel came Madame 
de Belleville-Cury, admired of Chopin, and 
the transition to the great modern piano- 
playing women—Clara Schumann, Essipoff, 
Sophie Menter, Teresa Carreno, and Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler—was an easy one. 

The latter half of this century has wit- 
nessed an intense devotion to a barren ideal; 
years previous to the advent of the sewing- 
machine there burst upon the civilized globe 
a musical storm of great magnitude. Every 
girl whose parents respected themselves was 
led almost manacled to the keyboard, and 
there made to play at least one hour out of 
the twenty-four. This was before the age of 
eight; after that pinafore and crumby peri- 
od an hour was added, and, oh! the tortures 
of her generation and the generation that suc- 
ceeded her! Veritable slaves of the ivory, 
they worked like the Nibelungs for a stern 
Alberich, who pocketed the hoard of their 
fathers and rapped their cold, thin, and de- 
spairing fingers with a lead-pencil—one usu- 
ally “made in Germany.” With what in- 
fantile malignancy was regarded the lead- 
pencil of the German music-master. Why, 
even as I write, my very sentence assumes an 
Ollendorfian cast because of the harrowing 
atmosphere conjured by that same irritable 
Teutonic pencil! Piano music of those days 
was a thing of horror. Innumerable varia- 
tions and the sonatina that killed were sup- 
plemented by diabolical finger studies without 
end. One hour after breakfast, one hour 
after luncheon, and in the evening a little 
music to soothe digestion and drive away dull 
drink—something of this sort was the daily 
musical scheme of our masters. Every one 
played at the piano. Not to play the instru- 
ment was a stigma of poverty. The harp went 
out with the Byronie pose, though harp-play- 
ing was deemed a “ fine ladylike accomplish- 
ment” until the civil war. But a harp is a 
troublesome instrument to “keep in order”; 
it needs skilled attention—above all, careful 
tuning. Now the piano is cheaper than the 
harp—I mean some pianos—and it is the only 
instrument I know of that is played upon 
with evident delight when out of tune. Even 


the banjo is tuned at times; the average piano 
so rarely that it resents the operation and 
speedily relapses below pitch. Because of its 
unmusical nature, a very uncomplaining 
beast of burden, a musical camel, the piano 
was bound to drive out the harp; it is easier 
“ worked,” and, by reasori of its shape, a more 
useful piece of furniture. Atop of a piano 
may be placed anything from a bonnet to an 
ice-cream freezer; indeed, stories are told of 
heartless persons using it for a couch, and 
once a party of French explorers discovered 
on the coast of Africa an individual, oily but 
royal, who had removed the action and wires 
of a grand-piano and used the interior for his 
permanent abode. The unfortunate instru- 
ment had probably drifted ashore from a 
wreck. Other reasons, too, there were for the 
supplanting of the harp by its more stolid 
half-brother the piano—a bigger brother, a 
noisier, more assertive one, and a magnificent 
stop-gap for the creaking pauses of the draw- 
ing-room machinery. And how nobly it cov- 
ered thin talk with a dense mantle of crack- 
ling tones! A provoker of speech, an urger 
to after-dinner eloquence, the piano will be 
remembered in the hereafter as the greatest 
social implement of our century’s latter half. 

Liszts in petticoats have been so numerous 
the past twenty-five years as to escape recoy- 
nition. It was the girl who did not play that 
was singled out as an oddity. For one Sonia 
Kovalesky and her supreme mastery of mathe- 
matics, there were a million slaves of the 
ivory. Not even the sewing-machine routed 
the piano, though it dealt it a dangerous body 
blow. Treadles and pedals are not so far 
asunder, and a neat piano technique has been 
found quite useful by the ardent type-writer. 
So some good has resulted. What this pres- 
ent generation of children has to be especially 
thankful for is its immunity from useless 
piano practice. Unless there is a sharply 
defined aptitude, a girl is now kept away from 
the stool and pedals. Instead of the crooked 
back—known in Germany as the piano back— 
and relentless technical studies, our young 
woman golfs, cycles, rows, runs, dances, and 
fences. While she once wearied her heart 
playing Gottschalk, she now plays tennis, and 
I am free to admit that tennis is a greater 
game than Thalberg. Recall the names of all 
the great women’s colleges, recall their won- 
derful curriculums, and notice with unpreju- 
diced eyes their scope and the comparative po- 
sition occupied by music. In a word, I wish 











IN 


to point out that piano-playing as an accom- 
plishment is passing. Girls play tlie piano 
as a matter of course when they have nimble 
fingers and care for it. Life has become too 
crowded, too variously beautiful, for a woman 
without musical gifts to waste it at the piano. 

Begun as a pastime, a mere social adjunct 
of the overfed, music, “the heavenly maid,” 
was pressed into unwilling service on the 
piano, and at times escorted timid youths to 
the proposing-point, or eked out the deadly 
lethargy of evenings in respectable homes. 
Girls had to pull the ivory teeth of this new 
monster, else be accounted frumps without 
artistic ambition. Unlike that elephant which 
refused to play a Bach fugue on the piano 
because, as the showman tearfully explained, 
thé animal shudderingly recognized the tusks 
of its mother, the girl of the middle century 
went about her task muddled in wits, but with 
matrimony as a goal. To-day she has for- 
saken the “lilies and languors” of Chopin 
and the “roses and raptures” of Schumann, 
and if she must have music, she goes to a pi- 
ano recital and hears a great artist interpret 
her favorite composer, thus unconsciously 
imitating the Eastern potentate who remark- 
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ed that he had all his dancing done for him. 
The new girl is too busy to play the piano 
unless she has the gift; then she plays it in 
grave earnest. Her name may be Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Julia Rivé King, Florence 
Terrell, Ruth Heyman, Adéle Margulies, or 
Bertha Visanska, but we listen to her, for we 
know that this is an age of specialization, an 
age when woman is coming into her own, be- 
it nursing, electoral suffrage, or the writing 
of plays, so that poets no longer make 
sonnets to “Our Lady of Ivories,” nor are 
budding girls chained to the keyboard. Never 
has the piano been so carefully studied as it 
is to-day, and, paradoxical as it may sound, 
never has the tendency of music been di- 
verted to currents contrary to the genius of 
the instrument. All this is better for woman, 
and for the development of the art along 
broader, nobler lines. The symphony and 
music-drama are now our ideals, and I dare 
publish my belief that in this year of grace 
1900 a.p. there has been born one who will 
live to see the decay of the piano recital. He 
may be a centenarian before this change is 
wrought, but witness it he will, for music, of 
all arts, changes most its form and vesture. 








“So sweet, so sweet the calling of the Thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing, everywhere.” 


AY brings up the rear of the 
spring procession, nearly all 
the birds arriving or passing 
through by the time the month 
is half over. 

The great army of warblers 
have appeared, staid a day or two or a week 
or two, and taken their departure. But a few 
drop out of the line to bless us all summer. 
The bewitching Yellow Warbler or summer 
Yellow Bird, the gorgeous and fussy Red- 
start, the confiding Maryland Yellow Throat, 
the shy Worm-eating Warbler, and the erratic 
Chat consider this latitude good enough for 
them, while the rest of the family go on. At 
this time, too, our last Thrush arrives, the 





Tawny Thrush or Veery. Now begins the 
great work of the year—home-making—and it 
opens with the madcap pranks of courtship, 
for man is not the only creature who, in woo- 
ing-time, “ plays fantastic tricks before high 
heaven.” 

The quiet and knowing observer may now 
catch our feathered neighbors showing off 
their various attractions of dress or decora- 
tion, of voice or manners. 

Those who rely upon beautiful dress appear 
before the demure darlings of their choice in 
attitudes to display all their glories. It is 
curious and interesting to note that they seem 
themselves to appreciate any unusual form 
or color of plumage, and take pains to exhibit 
it to the greatest advantage, erecting the 
bright or showy feathers, and while making 
little movement, standing and turning about 
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before the object of 
their affection. We 
are familiar with this 
in our Peacock, but it 
is more common 
among the gorgeously 
clad birds of the Old 
World, the Argus 
Pheasant, with his 
“ thousand-eyed ” fea- 
thers, the Lyre Bird 
with marvellous tail. 

In this season who- 
ever has a voice to 
sing brings it out in 
all its power and 
beauty. It is now 
that human ears are 
ravished by the rap- 
ture of bird song. 

Manners are the 
great aid to love-af- 
fairs among the sober- 
ly clad of the bird 
world. The simplest 
are displayed by the 
dignified Robin of our 
lawns and the matter- 
of - fact Chipping 
Sparrow, who spread their tails, drag their 
wings, throw back their heads, protrude their 
breasts, and in this ridiculous attitude strut 
around her. 

The Sparrow of our city streets adds to this 
an impatient jerking of the feathers of the 
wooed, as if to force her to choose among the 
helf-dozen who usually court in company. 
To save herself from being torn to pieces she 
must decide quickly. Pertinacity seems to be 
the winning thing in this family. 











“ The whippoorwill, who makes the night 


An enchantment and delight,” 


conducts his courtship after the manner of 
the celebrated Mr. Bumble with Mrs. Corney, 
sidling up to his modest partner and utter- 
ing low notes, while she edges along to get 
out of his way, answering his remarks in a 
queer whining or complaining tone. 


The wooing manners of the American 


Cuckoo partake of the usual eccentricity of 
the bird, bowing, posturing, and various an- 
tics, all in the most quiet and gentlemanly 
style. 

The Grouse family pin their faith to “ de- 
portment.” They dance for a bride. The 
Pinnated Grouse or Prairie Hens of a flock 
prepare a regular dancing-floor, where day 
after day the suitors gather to dance and dis- 
play their charms. And the bowing and 
curtsying, the fancy steps, the posturing, and 
the evolutions, in connection with the various 
noises they are capable of making, are won- 
derful to see—and hear. 

The long legs of the Cranes naturally pre- 
dispose to the dance. The wooing scenes, the 
tiptoeing, balancing, leaping, among these 
birds the world over, are indescribably droll 
and entertaining. 

Even our own Mocking Bird, who at this 
season 


“ 


...8wells his anxious throat 
Trying to be ten birds in one,” 


even he, with all his musical gifts, has a 
fancy for this exercise, and his star act, after 
much balancing to right and left with min- 
cing steps, is a sudden leap over the head of 
his partner in the dance. 

For the purely grotesque in the way of 
courtship we need only look to some of our 
Northern birds. The Ptarmigan, for in- 
stance, who “pops the question” by laying 
his head on the ground, and ploughing his 
way toward the “beloved object,” uttering 
loud growls by way of attracting her notice, 
and varying this programme by rolling over 
and over. And the Pectoral Sandpiper, who 
wins his lady-love by puffing out a part of 
his skin till it hangs down before his breast 
like a big awkward bag. 

While looking for some of these perform- 
ances in woods or fields the flower-lover may 
come upon the elder, “ foamed o’er with blos- 
soms white as snow ” and deliciously fragrant, 
but refusing always to submit to the indig- 
nity of a vase; and if the season is favorable, 
one of the most choice of our wild flowers, the 
mountain-laurel or kalmia, with pink-tinted 
waxy buds as lovely as the blossoms, and rich 
dark foliage. 


















CHAPTER XXXVI.—/(Continued) 


HEN the two were at the sup- 
per tabie Meloon began mak- 
ing inquiries about the ani- 
mals. Had Tom Dowd, the 
one hired man for the pres- 
ent, done all that he ought? 

After a time Mrs. Armstrong noticed that 

he did not remember her replies, and re- 

peated his questions; and he did not eat. 

There were many other things that she wish- 

ed to ask, but she could not. She won- 

dered why she felt frightened. She sat star- 
ing over her tea at the master of the house, 
who made a pretence of eatitig copiously, and 
who laughed a great deal as he talked, his eyes 
shining. Mrs. Armstrong wished that Tom 

Dowd were going to stay there that night, as 

he had been staying since Meloon’s absence, 

but Tom had gone home down the valley, af- 
ter having done the chores. 

At last, at ten o’clock Mrs. Armstrong went 
up stairs, leaving Meloon sitting by the fire. 

She could not sleep. After the clock had 
struck twelve she heard the playing of a fid- 
dle below, a fiddle giving forth gay, jinking 
tunes, as if the brain that guided the bow 
hand were half drunk. 

She bore it as long as she could; then she 
rose, shivering in the keen air, dressed, and 
went down stairs. 

Meloon did not hear her come in. He was 
standing before the fire with his violin at his 
shoulder, his head bent as he sang to it. The 
woman softly closed the door behind her and 
stood listening. She knew very well what the 
song was; she had sung it in her youth, and 
now the remembered notes slipped down into 
her heart, making it beat with tender remin- 
iscence. 





“Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy sorrow is in vain; 
For violets plucked the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make bloom again. 
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“Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot on sea and one on land, 
To one thing constant never.” 


A pause, and then, monotonously, with an 
undertone from the violin: 


“All things are transient; 
They being born must die, 
And being born are dead; 
And being dead are glad 
To be at rest.” 


“So that’s the way people felt twenty-four 
centuries ago,” he said. 

As he finished, the player became aware 
that he was not alone. His violin swung 
down in his hand and he turned about quick- 
ly. But he spoke gently. 

“You are her mother,” he said. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I wish I had had 
Tom stay here. You frighten me, Rawdon 
Meloon. You ain’t like yourself. What do 
you mean by I’m her mother?” : 

“What do I mean? Why, just that. I 
was thinking of Billy. You know I’ve just 
seen and heard her in opera; and my mind 
runs on the memory. You’ve no idea how 
magnificent she is. And now she is Hil- 
dreth’s wife. He’s beside himself with hap- 
piness.” 

“T hope she’ll write to me all about it,” 
said the mother. 

“Oh, of course—of course. 
often now, you know.” 

“Yes, so she does; but somehow—” 

“ Somehow what?” 

“She seems so far away.” 

“You didn’t expect she was going to stay 
here on this farm, did you?” he asked. 

He put his violin under his chin again; 
but he did not play. 

“What makes you so strange?” she asked. 

Meloon turned upon her. 

“Go back to bed again,” he said, quickly. 
“As for me, I’m going to have a wake. I 
can’t sleep. I’m going to stay up with the 
dogs. Good-night, Serissa; or rather, good- 
morning.” 


She does write 
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He walked to the door, opened it, and held 
it for her as she passed through. She 
paused on the other side of the threshold. 

“TI never was so well in my life,” he said, 
“nor so gay. I have a thousand things to 
think of. I shall have thought of them all 
before daylight, and then I'll settle down 
again.” 

Mrs. Armstrong did not want to leave him 
alone, but she was obliged to obey. She 
thought she heard him chuckling to himself 
after he had closed the door upon her. She 
hurried up to bed and pulled the clothes over 
her ears, and presently she fell asleep, to her 
great surprise when she thought of the matter 
the next day. 

Long before light in the morning she heard 
Meloon shut the outer door, and then the 
squeaking crunch of his footsteps towards the 
barn. A moment later the deep bay of Troop- 
er sounded in the lane. 

Mrs. Armstrong rose and pulled the cur- 
tain aside; she saw a tall, dark figure swing- 
ing a lighted lantern; the light gleamed on a 
milk-pail. She drew a long breath of relief, 
and hurriedly dressed. When Meloon came in 
with his first pail of milk, Mrs. Armstrong 
held the light while he strained it into the 
pans she had placed. The cat was purring 
and rubbing at his feet. She looked appre- 
hensively at his face—it was just the same as 
it used to be. 

Yes, as the days followed one another now, 
he was just the same as before his visit to 
Boston; so Serissa gratefully told herself. 
After a time she noticed that his violin was 
put away, and that he never touched the 
piano. He and Tom Dowd went into the 
woods and began logging. They were up in 
the starlight of the bitter February mornings; 
and she was up also to get their breakfast, 
and to put up great pieces of bread and meat 
and big doughnuts for their dinners in the 
woods. Daylight had not come when they 
went slowly off over the snow, each man walk- 
ing beside his pair of oxen, the sleds slipping 
along behind, the dogs careering over the 
crust of the snow. Sometimes, up the slope 
of a hill, she saw the shadowy form of a fox 
flit like a spectre; and once she saw a larger, 
more clumsy object going slowly, and that 
night the men at the supper table told of hav- 
ing seen the track of a bear. 

Meloon ate as usual; He talked, he laughed; 
he was, perhaps, a little more gentle in his 
manner. Mrs. Armstrong settled it in her 


own mind that, in some curious way, her 
friend had been improved by his visit to Bos- 
ton. 

In the evenings he sat dozing in his chair, 
or sometimes he talked a little of logging 
with Tom Dowd, who dozed in his chair. 
They planned to get out “pulp-wood” for 
the pulp-mill. : 

Every week now Mrs. Armstrong had a let- 
ter from her daughter—brief the epistles 
were, but they told of her travels, and, in a 
general way, of her welfare. She was sing- 
ing in the principal cities, and success attend- 
ed her everywhere. In the first note after Me- 
loon’s return, she said: “I was married to 
Vane yesterday. On the whole, I thought it 
best.” And after that she never mentioned 
him. Once she wrote that Bashy was with 
her, and that she didn’t know what she should 
do without Bashy. 

At first Mrs. Armstrong used to read these 
epistles to Meloon, but it seemed to her as if 
he did not listen, and he never made any com- 
ment, so she ceased. She often wished that 
it had happened that Meloon had felt more 
interested in her daughter. 

The time went by swiftly, for all its mo- 
notony, and as the days lengthened the cold 
strengthened, until it was as if the whole 
earth were frozen and cracking in the icy air. 

Then—was it suddenly, or did it only seem 
so?—there was a softness, a smile in the 
heavens; the snow had gone save at the north 
of hills, and walls, and houses; the roads were 
deep with mud; “the going,” as the neigh- 
bors said, “ was just awful.” It was sapping- 
time again, and Meloon and his hired men 
were up at their hut among the maples. 
Sometimes they brought down sap for Mrs. 
Armstrong to boil on the kitchen stove, but 
that was rare. 

To Meloon it had always been as if there 
were an enchantment in the world when sap- 
ping-time had come round; anything beauti- 
ful might happen then, when the universe 
was renewing itself. 

He liked to be alone at the hut in thesugar- 
orchard; he liked to tramp about with his bit 
and his basket of spiles and select the trees, 
while the dogs nosed among the sodden leaves, 
and the birds made choice of mates and 
homes. 

That is, in former years this used to be a 
charmed season for him, and even now his 
heart softened in some strange way with the 
softening sky. 
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Yes, anything beautiful might happen. 

He was standing in the door of his hut; 
the dogs had gone down to the house with 
Dowd. The morning sun was sending 
brightness among the bare tree branches and 
shining in the man’s eyes so that he did not 
at first believe in the reality of the figure 
walking up the cart-path towards him; for 
the figure seemed to 
be that of Wilhel- 


mina Armstrong. 


XXXVII 
FRIENDS 


ERHAPS' the 

form was but a 

shape projected 
from Meloon’s mind, 
and he was in reality 
losing control of his 
brain. 

There was Billy in 
velvet and silk, com- 
ing lightly up the 
path; and Meloon 
stood still and watch- 
ed her. When he 
had first caught sight 
of her she had been 
gazing about her, her 
face solemn, but with 


a great eagerness 
upon it. Now she 


was looking straight 
at him; she was pale, 
though she was walk- 
ing, and her eyes 
were intent. Meloon 
could not help think- 
ing that she moved 
easily, like a ghost; 
then a terror went 
through him; was she 
dead, and was this 
her wraith? 

She came close to 
him and held out her gloved hand; he took 
the hand, and the two stood a moment look- 
ing at each other. 

Then Billy withdrew her hand and glanced 
about her; she drew in the moist odors of the 
wood and the moss in a long breath. 

“Tt’s all just as I’ve remembered—just the 
same,” she said. 


Vor. XXXITI.—7 





“NOW SHE WAS LOOKING STRAIGHT AT HIM.” 


Her voice was low; it was perfectly steady; 
and yet it was very pathetic. 

“You have remembered it, then?” Meloon 
responded. 

Billy leaned against the door-frame; the 
two were near to each other. 

“Oh yes,” she answered. 

She had put her hands together in a way 
her companion recall- 
ed—a way that was 
suggestive of restrain- 
ed ardor; but Billy 
was extremely quiet. 

“TI couldn’t help 
coming here before I 
went,” she said. “I 
must see mother—and 
all this,” her eyes 
sweeping about her, 
“and Lotos.” 

“ Where are you go- 
ing?” asked Meloon. 


She continued to 
gaze out into the 
wood as_ she. an- 
swered: 


“ Hadn’t you heard? 
We sail for England 
the day after to-mor- 


row.” ; 

“No, I _ hadn’t 
heard.” 

Presently Meloon 


went into the hut and 
carefully“ stirréd the 
boiling sap, bending 
his head down over 
the steam that arose. 

Billy kept her place, 


but she turned to 
watch her com- 
panion. 


“There was anoth- 
er reason, too, why I 


. had to come,” she 
said. 
Meloon came back 


to her. 

“ Another reason ?” 

He looked at her coldly, but he was think- 
ing wild thoughts. He was wondering why 
all of womanhood should seem concentrated 
ir this slight girl whose rich garments ex- 
haled a perfume that he did not like, because 
to him it resembled the breath of the opera— 
but that thought was incoherent, and he did 
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not wish to be incoherent; he particularly 
wished to keep his mind clear and cool, for 
he foresaw that this interview might be try- 
ing, more and more trying as the moments 
should pass. 

“Yes, but it is hard to tell that reason; I 
shall have to wait; I can’t speak of it yet.” 

The two stood silent for some time, both 
gazing at the trees. Finally Meloon asked, 

“Did you come alone?” 

“No; I never go anywhere alone in these 
days. Vane and Bashy are at the house. I 
wouldn’t let them come up here; they were 
willing not to come—they didn’t want to 
climb the hill. I knew the way so well. Do 
you remember that I used to bring your lunch 
last sapping-time ?” 

at Ce 

“Of course it isn’t time for you to forget 
yet. I thought it was beautiful as I walked 
up the path. And I never got out of breath. 
I wish Lotos were here. He wasn’t at the 


house. Mother was glad to see me—and she 
kissed Vane, too. But she didn’t like 
Bashy. I believe that she thinks that Bashy 


will contaminate me.” 

Billy laughed in a way her hearer did not 
like; but he made no response. 

“You have no idea how popular I am,” she 
said. 

“ Yes; I sometimes read the papers. I hope 
you like it.” 

“ Certainly; it is what I live on.” 

“ Perhaps you couldn’t live without it now.” 

“ Perhaps not; but I don’t mean to try. I 
take care of my voice as a miser takes care 
of his gold. I have decided that if my voice 
leaves me, or if I get too old to sing, I’ll put 
myself out of the way—get some nice, sleepy 
poison and take it. I often think of Miss 
Runciman, and I pity her as I never did pity 
her in the old days. But then she grew pious, 
you know. As for me, I shall never grow 
pious,” with another light laugh. 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it: hurts me; and it isn’t like 
you.” 

“Tt’s like me”—a slight pause—“ but I 
don’t want to hurt you.” 

Another pause, and then she said: 

“Perhaps you don’t know what is like me. 
T used to have a strange fancy that you did 
know, but that was when I had fancies. It is 
lovely and still here—but will the workmen 
stay away much longer?” 


“ Yes, a little longer.” 

“Tm glad of that. I like to be with you, 
Mr. Meloon. I have the weakness to feel sure 
vf your friendship.” 

She was perilously frank—or she had that 
appearance; but then frankness is often a 
great safeguard. 

Another silence now fell upon the two; 
they heard the soft rustling of the twigs in 
the tops of the trees, and within the hut the 
muffled sound of the boiling sap. 

It was Billy who broke the silence. 

“T’m not mistaken, am I? You are my 
friend ?”’ 

“Yes, I’m your friend.” 

“Tm glad. I find that’s what I care most 
for in these days—that you should be my 
friend—that and my singing. I’m getting 
very hard. If I live to be forty people will 
say of me, ‘She’s a hard woman.’ Perhaps 
I sha’n’t care then about your frieridship. 
I can trust you; I can lean upon you. But I 
don’t suppose I shall see you—that isn’t ne- 
cessary. Vane seems to know that you are a 
strong, good man. He says you’re like iron, 
only kind. He thinks you helped him when 
he needed help. He says you’re the best fel- 
low he knows.” 

“Hildreth is mistaken. I never did any- 
thing for him; I only let him work for me.” 

“You don’t know anything about it; but 
IT know what he means; I know.” 

Billy looked down at her gloves; 
smoothed the backs of them. 
at them, she said: 

“Yes; a strong, good man. I knew that 
from the first. I hate weak things. I’m a 
weak thing myself.” 

There was silence again after this, for Me- 
loon did not. feel that he could speak any 
commonplace. At last, however, he made a 
remark in a perfunctory manner. 

“You may be mistaken in both your con- 
clusions—that you are weak and that I am 
strong.” 

“Oh no; I’m not mistaken.” She raised 
her eyes; they glanced across her companion 
and at last fixed themselves on a clump of 
dead, last year’s brakes close to the door. 

“Are you sorry I’m going to England?” 
she asked. 

“ Why should I be sorry, since in any case 
I shall not see you?” 

“Yes; I know. But I’m sad about it. 
I’m very silly.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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with a decent tear had left for 
a month’s sweet lunacy under 
blue skies and on Mediterra- 
nean terraces. I had bestowed 

* an appropriate valediction at 
Victoria Station to the accompanying exhala- 
tion of steam, the slamming of doors, and the 
waving of a green flag, and had returned to 
my flat. 

It had not appeared quite the same to me. 
I had peeped into the little room that had 
been so long her own, and a sense of empti- 
ness and unfamiliarity had struck me. Myown 
rooms were structurally unchanged; but a 
corded and labelled 
trunk, left to be called 
for after the bridal 
trip, seemed to occupy 
the whole place, to my 
utter exclusion, and 
unsettled me greatly. 
I perceived that vir- 
tue had gone out from 
these lifeless shells of 
apartments, and my 
feline attachment to 
the building itself was 
not sufficiently strong 
to reconcile me to an 
immediate resumption 
of the old order of 
things. On the whole, 
I did not waste much 
sentiment over the matter, but spoke a word 
in Mrs. Loring’s ear, received an invitation 
from some friends of hers in the country, left 
my chairs in canvas and my blinds in full 
mourning, and made haste to lawns and trim 
clipped hedges till I should summon resolu- 
tion to face the fresh conditions. 

‘his gave Mrs. Loring a certain opportuni- 
ty which, as I had foreseen, she was little like- 
ly to waive, and which also suited my mood 
admirably. 

Overhead the rooks were holding their sage, 
sustained conference, and I, I believe, nod- 
ding gravely and judicially, when an unde- 
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fined sense of intruding mortals caused me 
to blink through my lashes. Mrs. Loring and 
Millicent were slowly crossing the lawn in my 
direction, their white gowns dipping from 
orange to gray and gray to orange as they 
traversed the belts of light. Mrs. Loring was 
talking. This, be it said, was Mrs. Loring’s 
supreme opportunity. 

I had no wish to listen; it was forced on 
my passive ears. 

“TI suppose,” she was saying, “now that 
Caroline’s gone, he must. I know that Cicely 
Vicars told me you can do what you like with 
a man who feels a little bit sorry for himself, 
Millicent. She did.” 

This seemed, somehow, to concern me. I 
had doubtless felt somewhat low, but had no 
idea I had showed it so plainly as that. Any- 
way, Cicely Vicars doubtless knew. Millicent 
replied: 

“T don’t think it’s fair, Mollie, to talk like 
that. Rollo Butterfield isn’t a fool; and I 
dare say Charlie Vicars isn’t such a fool as he 
was—then.” 

Thank you, dear lady. 

“He isn’t a fool,” Mrs. Loring replied; 
“but I do call it criminal—simply criminal— 
that a man who is getting older and—fatter— 
every week should keep putting off and put- 
ting off, for no reason at all except that he’s 
ashamed to give in after so long. It’s rank 
breach of promise. J know Rollo Butterfield.” 

These were hard words to hear of one’s self! 
Apparently Mrs. Loring’s one desire was that 
that presence of mine—fat, hang her impu- 
dence !—should hold decently together through 
a marriage service, and run to seedy corpu- 
lence immediately afterwards, for all she 
eared. But Millicent vindicated me nobly. 

“Tf Rollo Butterfield, Mollie, was prepared 
to marry me to keep me in countenance with 
al] the people we know, I’d never let him pro- 
pose to me—which he hasn’t done, by-the-way. 
But you don’t understand him a little bit. 
He’s not much fatter, my dear, saving your 
presence, than Loring; and, anyway, he’ll be 
a young man when Loring’s— You under- 
stand me. And you can’t say very much more 
to me on the subject, Mollie.” 

“You'll have to propose to him yourself, 
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then, Millie,” said Mrs. Loring, with a world- 
ly shrug. 

“T should not be afraid to do that,” Milli- 
cent retorted, defiantly. 

“T should like to be there when it happen- 
ed.” Mrs. Loring’s tone expressed the most 
off-hand incredulity in the affair being ever 
definitely settled. There was a silence as théy 
approached and discovered my presence. 

Now I had never been in the least resentful 
of Mrs. Loring Chatterton’s self-arrogated re- 
sponsibility for my 
welfare and Milli- 
cent’s; it had al- 
ways been too open 
and frank to be re- 
garded as interfer- 
ence. But in that 
moment she had 
given me a hint 
that I felt half in- 
clined to act upon. 
Suppose she really 
were there when it 
happened ¢ 

I rose to meet 
them. 

“Welcome, dear 
ladies!” I said. 
“You almost caught 
me napping. I be- 
lieve I have been 
dreaming, and 
seemed to hear 
voices.” 

I looked at Milli- 
cent, and thought 
she understood; but 
it did not occur to 
Mrs. Loring that I 
might have over- 
heard. 

“You dream a 
good deal nowa- 
days, Mr. Butterfield, don’t you?” she said, 
somewhat acidulously. 

“T fear, Mrs. Loring,” I replied, “that I 
have lately done it to an extent that is almost 
criminal.” 

She was still unenlightened, but I saw that 
Millicent knew. I made places for them on 
either side of me, but Mrs. Loring hesitated. 
No chance is too trivial for a thatch-maker. - 

“Sit down, Mrs. Loring,” I said, making 
myself comfortable just out of the sun. She 
sat down. I continued: 
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“T have been watching the sunset here all 
alone. It is a lovely evening. You and Lo- 
ring have doubtless been sitting hand in hand 
waiting for the twilight? No? The sur- 
roundings seem to call for that kind of thing, 
somehow, don’t you think?” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so, Mr. Butter- 
field. I have hopes of you even yet. The 
loveliness of the evening certainly inspires 
such—such things—providing they are strict- 
ly en régle.” 

“Most decided- 
ly,” I assented; 
“that must always 
be understood. I 
admit that it is a 
delicate matter— 
that there are times 
when even the most 
permissible caress 
becomes unseasona- 
ble, just as at oth- 
ers an unseasonable 
one is almost per- 
missible. But as a 
general rule such 
proceedings must 
be, as you say, 
strictly en régle.” 

“T find you in a 
most reasonable 
mood this evening, 
Mr. Butterfield,” 
she approved, with 
a glance at Milli- 
cent. “ Dreaming 
evidently does you 
good. Pray con- 
tinue.” 

I acknowledged 
her encouragement, 
and went on: 

“Tt must be 
taken for granted, 
first of all, that the endearment is a bona-fide 
guarantee, in which case publicity is not only 
unnecessary, but impertinent. A third per- 
son, for instance, could not possibly take the 
slightest interest in it.” 

“Tt would be highly unbecoming,” she as- 
sented. 

“ Quite so,” I replied, half absently; “and 
that is when the kindly interest of, say, the 
married chaperon fails. In the moment that 
her presence becomes most necessary it be- 
comes superfluous. Is not that so?” 











THE COMPLETE 


“Tf you mean, Mr. Butterfield, that—” 
she said, making a movement as if to rise. 

“ My dear Mrs. Loring,” I replied, “ we are 
discussing a perfectly abstract question; you 
appear to be able to deal only with a concrete 
case.” 

“ Then,” she retorted, “ the sunset has done 
you less good than I thought. An abstract 
case on an evening like this!” 

And her eyes appeared to fill with pity for 
Millicent. That lady looked up, but said no- 
thing. 

“Tt is on such evenings, Mrs. Loring,” I 
returned, “that nothing but the presence of 
the chaperon divides the abstract from the 
concrete.” 

“ Then you do it, 
mean—” she said, al- 
most impetuously. 

“Does it occur to 
you, Mrs. Loring,” I 
replied, “that you are 
speaking with remark- 
able freedom ?” 

Mrs. Loring was in 
a difficult position. To 
stay was to nullify 
the opportunity, and * 
to postpone indefinite- 
ly (so she thought) 
the consummation of 
her disinterested en- 
deavors. To leave, on C. 
the other hand, was a 
hint so pointed that 
even she felt might give rise to an embar- 
rassment that would defeat its own ends. I 
pointed this out to her, of course in an en- 
tirely abstract way; and Millicent, I was 
pleased to see, regarded the comedy with an 
amused coolness that had in it very little sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Loring Chatterton and her 
methods. She looked up laughing. 

“Tt would be a very difficult position for 
any chaperon to be placed in,” she said, mis- 
chievously. “ Wouldn’t it, Mollie?” 

Mollie was rather at a loss. 

“A chaperon’s is a difficult position alto- 
gether, Millie,” she said, “and it means con- 
siderable self-sacrifice on the part of the one 
who undertakes it.” 

“Tt is a thankless office,” I replied, “ but 
in the case of impetuous youth I suppose it 
is necessary. Hot blood, Mrs. Loring, must 
be watched.” 

She was getting puzzled, and evidently los- 
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ing her hold on the situation. “ After all,” 
she answered, doubtfully, “ when one has con- 
fidence in people perhaps it doesn’t matter 
so much.” 

“Tt is dangerous,” I warned her. “ When 
young recklessness takes the bit between its 
teeth and plunges headlong into a course of 
matrimony ”—Millicent smiled at the de- 
scription as applied to ourselves—“ some 
calmer ruling is almost essential. Personally, 
I think that at all proposals an appointed au- 


thority should conduct the ceremonies. One 
cannot manage such affairs alone.” 
She didn’t quite catch the suggestion. “It 


is perfectly unnecessary,” she replied. 

“ Tndeed?’ I asked. “ And suppose the af- 
fair hung fire and the proposal never came 
at all? Imagine the sorrow of the goddess 
outside the machine! I almost think she has 
a right to insist on personal supervision.” 

“T think you are talking a great deal of 
nonsense,” she replied. 

“Then, Mrs. Loring, you fail to follow me. 
Take a case, say, in which the woman pro- 
poses. I suppose you will admit the possi- 
bility ; the man might be a fool—or dilatory— 
or getting fat—” 

Mrs. Loring Chatterton turned suddenly on 
me, looked me up, down, widthwise, and 
through, and found no speech. I returned 
her look, and Millicent broke into unrestrain- 
ed laughter. The light that came to the god- 
dess cutside the machine was too much for 
her coherence. 

“Rollo Butterfield—and you too, Millicent 
Dixon! Millicent—Mr. Butterfield, how dare 
you, sir! You listened! I didn’t say it!” 

“You didn’t say—what, Mrs. Loring?” I 
asked. 

“ Oh, don’t take the trouble to feign inno- 
cence! I always thought, Mr. Butterfield— 
I never— Stop laughing, Millicent; this is 
not a farce. I didn’t think, Mr. Butterfield, 
that you would use, at least, anything you 
heard in so discreditable a manner!” 

“Mrs. Loring,” I answered, “I did not 
listen. I was dreaming—dreaming does me 
good—and I heard the rooks calling, and sev- 
eral other things, quite against my will. Be- 
sides,” I added, “if you will consider a mo- 
ment, don’t you think I was too deeply con- 
cerned in your—friendly aspersions—not to 
have some kind of right in them? I wish to 
put the thing euphoniously, you understand, 
Mrs. Loring, but—haven’t you interested 
yourself too long in what concerns me, first 
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of all, to take up any position of outraged 
propriety now?” 

I awaited her reply, my eyes on her face, 
I should have been sorry to fall out with Mrs. 
Loring. I had had too much amusement out 
of her to take her too seriously, and I recog- 
nized that meddling was too harsh a word for 
her conduct. For a full minute she sat look- 
ing straight in front of her, and then smiled. 
All was well. 

“T’m sorry for you, Millicent,” she said. 
“For the first time I have doubts as to your 
happiness with this—creature. I may yet 
have to repent that ever I gathered you both 
under my wing. Rollo Butterfield, you think 
I’m laughing, but I’m not. I haven’t for- 
given you.” 

“You reserve your forgiveness, Mrs. Lo- 
ring, till no further evasion’s possible? You 
are still, permit me to remind you, prema- 
ture.” 

I looked at Millicent, whose face expressed 
the greatest relish for the whole scene. Milli- 
cent understood, and cared as little for Mrs. 
Loring’s presence as I did myself. A new 
recklessness took possession of me. So long 
as she knew, I didn’t give a schoolgirl’s kiss 
what happened. Mrs. Loring was making 
uneasy motions, and had attempted several 
false starts, with the object of leaving us 
alone. I took Millicent’s hand, imprisoned it 
in both my own, and looked squarely at Mrs. 
Loring. She sat spellbound, fascinated, a 
wedding-guest who could not choose but 
hear. 

“ Millicent,” I said, and paused. 

“ Rollo,” she replied. 


Mrs. Loring made another attempt to break 
away. 
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“Sit in the middle, Mrs. Loring,” I said, 
and we made the rearrangement. I turned 
again to Millicent. 

“Mrs. Loring says you are to propose to 
me, Millicent.” 

“ Mrs. Loring says you would be ashamed to 
give in after so long, Rollo.”- 

“You are afraid, Millicent, that I shall say 
it’s ‘sudden’ ?” 

“Tam not afraid of anything you will say 
—or do,” she added, as I took her hands across 
Mrs. Loring. 

“Then,” I replied, “I have the honor to 
ask you, Miss Dixon—” 

This was too much for Mrs. Loring. She 
burst through our hands, and stood trembling, 
staring, lost, hysterical. Then fled. 


When the moon, a timid débutante in a 
faint sky, rose behind the clipped box hedge, 
we were still in the arbor, Millicent and I. 
One of her hands shone with an unaccustom- 
ed jewel—it had been my mother’s ring—and 
her other was in my personal and private 
keeping. 

“T believe, Rollo,” she said, “that you are 
still little more than a boy.” 

“ Millicent,” I replied, “I realize less now 
than ever the prospect of being grown up. I 
am merely grown out—though scarcely more 
so than Loring,” I added. 

She laughed at the recollection. 

“ And you didn’t mind proposing to me?” 

“T shouldn’t have minded proposing to you, 
Rollo, had you not—” 

“Did I propose to you, then, Millicent?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” she replied. “ Per- 
haps Mollie had her wish, after all.” 

Anyway, it didn’t make much difference. 














OVELTIES in jewelry are 
constantly being brought out, 
and just now it is, unfortu- 
nately, the fashion for women 
to wear a great deal of jew- 
elry at all times. Handsome 

jewels are an addition to a smart costume, 

but there are times when they are ridiculous- 
ly inappropriate. To wear strings of pearls 





JETTED BLACK TULLE GOWN. 





and diamonds in the street—that is, with the 
ordinary street gown—presents a very unde- 
sirable incongruity, but it is done, and one or 
two novelties in jewelry that are considered 
especially smart must be noted. The chains 
made of fine gold, set at intervals with cabo- 
chons of amethysts, pearls, sapphires, and 
other gems, are not conspicuous, but are at- 
tractive, and the same idea is repeated in the 
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AMETHYST FOULARD WITH GUIPURE LACE. 


chain bracelets; the stones are not large and 
the chain itself is inconspicuous. A smart 
fashion of the moment is to wear a pendant of 
diamonds, also on a fine gold chain. This 
pendant can take the form of one superb 
jewel, cut either round or square; it can be 
in star shape or it can be some insignia of 
office—if such a thing is an heirloom—or it 
can be just one little stone cut in heart shape 
and set in a narrow gold rim. Another fash- 
ionable notion is to wear one string of pearls, 
and below this a narrow gold chain, to which 
is attached a pendant in the shape of an 
acorn, the lower part of which is a pearl, 
with the upper part set thickly with small 
diamonds. This is not so conspicuous as it 
sounds, and looks very well on a smart recep- 
tion gown. There are many new varieties of 


belt-buckles, but, as has already been told in 
the Bazar, the horseshoe is the favorite de- 
vice, especially when made of pearls and dia- 
monds. 

The new fashions in stockings are more 
conspicuous than those of last year, for all 
the bright colors are fashionable. They are 
either made quite plain or have considerable 
embroidery in white, black, or contrasting col- 
ors, covering the entire instep and extending 
quite a little way up the body of the leg. Silk 
and lisle-thread are always fashionable, and 
this year are in particular favor. For even- 
ing wear are some beautiful varieties in silk, 
both in black and white, that have pieces of 
lace insertion laid in and very daintily ap- 
pliquéd around the edges. It is to be a fea- 
ture of the season to have everything in one 
tone of color as far as possible, and the stock- 
ings are supposed to match each gown, as are 
the gloves, ete., excepting when very eccentric 
colors are chosen. A safe rule to follow, es- 
pecially if economy has to be consulted, is, 
that black stockings are invariably a correct 
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LIGHT AND DARK GREEN COSTUME.. 
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TEA GOWN OF ROSE INDIA SILK, WITH WHITE POINT D’ESPRIT. SCARF OF VIOLET 
CREPE DE CHINE. 
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choice; they can be as elaborately embroider- 
ed as possible, but they will do to wear with 
any gown. 

Fashions in shoes are not much changed. 
The toes are a little more pointed, the soles 
quite as broad as they were, while in those 
for evening wear the heels are higher; some 
smart shoes made to wear with reception 
gowns have heels that are decidedly not com- 
mon-sense. Shoes of patent-leather for dress 
wear or of fine kid with the patent-leather tip, 
in the low-cut shoe, will be much worn. The 
straight last for walking ‘shoes will be the 
favorite, but is made more close-fitting under 
the instep than was the case a year ago. A 
great many women have their shoes made to 
order, insisting that by so doing they save 
money, but in these days, when there are so 
many different styles of shoes to choose from 
in any of the shops, it is almost always pos- 
sible to be fitted, and there is perhaps a wider 
choice. One rule should invariably be fol- 
lowed, which is, to have the shoe comfortable. 
This comfort can best be secured by having 
the sole broad across the ball of the foot; 
when this is done a shoe much smaller in size 
ean be worn. It is not necessary to have 
width in what is known as the upper of the 
shoe—that is, the kid or patent-leather; and 
the heel must not be too far forward, because 
if that is the case the body is thrown out of 
plumb, as it were, and no shoe is comfortable. 
If a woman has a small foot she can have her 
slippers the color of her light evening gowns, 
but if her foot is at all large, she would bet- 
ter wear a patent-leather or black satin slip- 
per with a jewelled or rhinestone buckle. A 
favorite style of slipper now worn for semi- 
evening dress has a long vamp, and a bow just 
where the instep begins; this bow can be of 
black velvet or satin, and must have a hand- 
some buckle to fasten it. 

An individual fad that is always in fashion 
and much affected by some women who like 
to have rather distinctive points about their 
costumes is having the upper part of the 
shoes made of the cloth to match the gown. 

A. T. AsHMore. 
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FASHIONS FOR BOYS 


Ei MALL boys, in these days, are 
| dressed much more satisfac- 
torily to themselves as well 
as to their parents than they 
were some years ago. They 
have styles specially suited 
to and devised for them that are most com- 
fortable, and at the same time picturesque 
and practical. They can be correctly clothed 
and still play and romp to their hearts’ con- 
tent. To begin with, boys can do away with 
the thraldom of petticoats at a far earlier age 
than was ever before permitted. Boys as 
young as two and a half years old are pro- 
vided with little trousers. They are, to be 
sure, under a kilt skirt or a long Russian 
blouse, but they are trousers all the same, 
and made of the same material as the frock. 
Galatea is a material which has been a boon 
to mothers all over the land; it is always 
cheap, always wears well, and is most effec- 
tive. Suits made of it in striped red and 
white or blue and white look especially well 
on the small boys. The best style when the 
boy is old enough to wear the whole trouser 
suit is to have full knickerbockers and a Rus- 
sian blouse which is belted below the waist 
with a white or dark leather belt, as preferred. 
This garment has a straight collar covered 
with embroidery, and fastens at the left side, 
where there is a band of embroidery going 
down across the blouse to the very hem; even 
this is not necessary, as the garment may be 
finished with pretty buttons and a turned- 
down collar of the material. Many young 
mothers cling to skirts for their boys as long 
as possible, and these skirts for hard wear are 
made of galatea or linen. They are kilted, 
and are worn with a sailor blouse or a short 
Eton coat, with a little shirt full in front, but 
not in the’back. Petticoats are not worn, 
and instead of the full knickerbockers are 
little short trousers that come just to the 
knee. Linen is a good material for summer 
clothes for boys, as it is inexpensive and 
launders well. The different qualities of 
duck and piqué are always worn. In buying 
either care should be taken not to get the 
very heavy varieties, for there is too much 
warmth in them to be comfortable. 

After the blouse and kilt suits come the 
sailor suits in the same materials, together 
with those of serge and flannel. These are 
THE ETON BOY. worn with either long or short trousers, as READY FOR SCHOOL. 
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desired; and for full dress the Admiral suit, 
which is a little smarter than the sailor suit. 
For overcoats reefers in dark blue or the lit- 
tle tan covert-coats are shown; the latter are 
worn by children of very tender years, and 
are stylishly worn with belt of tan or white 
leather. The hats are large sailors, with 
broad brims that turn back from the face, 
and are trimmed with white or black ribbon. 
Everything about a boy’s costume must be 
neat and trim, but it will look best if made 
as simply as possible. 

With the Tuxedo suit that is next in 
order after the Eton suit for full dress comes 
the Tuxedo coat, which is like a man’s Tuxe- 
do or dinner coat. The latest fashion is to 
have a low-cut white piqué or duck waistcoat 
to wear with these coats. A white tie is not 
correct; it must always be of black satin, and 
tied in a small stiff bow. This suit is the 
correct full dress for a boy until he is eighteen 
years of age, when he can wear full evening 
dress, and for afternoon a frock-coat. Dress 
or frock coats, as well as high hats, are most 
incorrect until that age. 

Small boys and large boys wear golf suits 
—the full golf knickerbocker and sack-coat, 
single-breasted, or Norfolk jacket with belt 
of the same material as the suit. The plaid 
and check tweeds and cheviots are used for 
golf suits, and for summer wear thin 
crash suits made on exactly the same 
lines as those in the woollen fabrics. 
Long duck trousers in white are worn by boys 
of all ages, and look well with the unlined 
dark blue sack-coat. These trousers can be 
bought at very reasonable prices, and in such 
good shapes as to make it not worth while 
to attempt having them done at home. 

Young boys wear the shirt-waists that have 
a belt, and buttons to which the trousers can 
be fastened. These shirt-waists have turned- 
down collars of the same material as the shirt, 
fit well, and can be bought ready made in 
every known and many unknown colorings 
and designs. Older boys wear shirts made 
like men’s shirts, but generally without col- 
lars and cuffs attached—the reason for this, 
a practical one, that it is often necessary to 
change the collar and cuffs while the shirt it- 
self is quite clean. The shirt for evening 
wear with the Tuxedo coat opens in front, is 
fastened with three buttons, or rather with 
three small inconspicuous gold studs. The 
collar is either the turned-down or the plain 
standing shape,.the latter being correct. 
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GREEN STRIPED TAFFETA LACE. WHITE PIQUE WITH GORED SKIRT. 














NEW LAWN NEGLIGEE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 287. 


NEW LAWN NEGLIGEE 


VERY seasonable design, and 
one that is as adaptable for 
+ cashmere, lansdowne, veiling, 
PS etc., as for lawn (the medium 
% in which the original model 
= was made) is shown in the 

negligee illustrated on this page. The new 
model is made with a slightly full front, the 
new Greek sleeve, and plain yoke in the back, 
to which the slight fulness of the skirt is at- 
tached. Except at the shoulders the garment 
requires but little fitting. If desired, a fitted 
lining may be introduced, but this is not in- 
cluded in the pattern of the negligee. Al- 
though the new sleeve may be described as 
one of the novelties of the moment its grace- 
ful shape bespeaks continued favor. Already 
this sleeve form is shown in connection with 
theatre waists of lace and taffeta. A founda- 
tion-sleeve pattern accompanies that of the 
single-piece outer sleeve. This may be made 
of fine lawn, cut off at point where the sleeve 
rolls, and finished with a full flounce of lawn 
embroidery or lace. Or, where desired, this 
may be omitted, and the Greek outer sleeve 
alone be made to serve. If an especially pic- 
turesaue effect is sought for, however, the lin- 
ing sleeve should be introduced and a short 
puffed sleeve be attached to it that will cover 
the arm to the wrist. This style of under- 
sleeve is similar to that seen in pictures of 
fifty years ago, and especially should be fol- 
lowed if the negligee is to be made of lans- 
downe, thin silks, or of very fine lawn. Such 
an under-sleeve may be amply full and gath- 
ered into a small wristband. A pattern of 
this small puffed sleeve accompanies that of 
the negligee for the accommodation of those 
who desire to use it. In making, the top of 
the small puff should be gathered to the foun- 
dation sleeve at a point three inches below the 
elbow. The wide collar of the original gar- 
ment was made entirely of all-over embroid- 
ery and edged with a flounce of lawn of har- 
monious pattern. A pretty effect may be ob- 
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CHILD’S SUN-BONNET. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 288. 


tained by making this portion of alternating 
groups of tucks and insertion. 

The pattern consists of one-half of the 
front, one-half of the back yoke, one-half of 
the back skirt, one Greek sleeve, with facing 
for same, one foundation sleeve, puffed lower 
sleeve as just described, and one-half of col- 
lar. The garment is girdled by ribbon or 
fancy cord which shapes it to the form. The 
pattern allows for a four-inch hem at the 
foot, but does not provide for the ruffle, which 
should be cut upon the straight of lawn or 
cashmere, or upon the bias of lansdowne or 
silk. Where the V-shaped front is objection- 
able for any reason, a chemisette of embroid- 
ery may be introduced with pleasing results. 
Done in the new Rumchunda silks or organ- 
dies printed with India designs, the new 
model would prove very effective. These 
fancy materials all come in brilliant hues 
with wide borders of plain material. In 
adapting such silks to the present design the 
plain borders should form the turned-back 
cuffs and edge the collar. The girdle may be 
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made of the same fabric, as follows: Out a 
long strip of silk two and one-half yards long 
by ten inches wide, and stitch the edges to- 
gether on the wrong side (if there be one). 
Turn right side out. Shirr the ends together 
as tightly as possible and finish with tassel, 
netted ball, or any preferred ornament. The 
new panne-finished veilings and crépes would 
be admirable mediums for this model, espe- 
cially if the desire is to wear the garment else- 
where than in the boudoir. 

The pattern for this negligee may be ob- 
tained in any of the several women’s sizes in- 
cluded in the Harper’s Bazar pattern list. Its 
cost is 35 cents. Eight yards of lawn 30-36 
inches wide, or 12 yards of silk 20-24 inches 
will be required for making this garment for 
a person of medium size. This quantity does 
not allow for the full ruffle shown in the il- 
lustration. Where this trimming is desired, 
an allowance of twice the width of the skirt 
should be made for a straight ruffle, and one 
and one-half times the width where bias ma- 
terial is chosen. 





“ORGANDIE SUN-BONNET FOR WOMEN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 289. 
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FANCY SUN-BONNETS 


HE sun-bonnet which reappeared a year or 

two ago promises to be more popular than 
ever during the present season. It is made in 
endless variety of shapes and fabrics. In the 
latter are included white lawns, cambrics, 
fancy ginghams, piqués, figured wash silks, 
elaborately printed organdies, and Persian 
silks. The two designs published on preced- 
ing page may be treated in any of these fab- 
rics with charming effect. The first bonnet, 
intended for women’s wear, is made with small 
crown, wide flaring brim, high Normandie 
crown, and full skirt; long ties to be made of 
same material as the bonnet. If the bonnet 
is to be made of Persian figured silk the brim 
should be interlined with thin canvas, or two 
thicknesses of crinoline stitched together. 
Often the latter is to be preferred, as inter- 
lining, to a single thickness of canvas, espe- 
cially where a springiness is desired. The 
crown is gathered and joined to the brim by 
machine, after which the edges of the seam 
thus formed should be bound with silk of 
same shade as the 
bonnet material. The 
cape or skirt is gath- 
ered and joined to 
the gathered crown 
by similar seaming, 
and the seam finish- 


ed like that de- 
scribed above. The 
trimming of the 


model bonnet con- 
sisted of a two-and- 
one-half-inch triple 
box-pleating, stitch- 
ed through the cen- 
tre and pinked at 
the edges. The ties 
and cape are simply 
hemmed. Quillings 
consisting of single 
box-pleats closely 
placed are among the 
favorite garnitures 
for silk sun-bonnets, 
and those of fancy 
organdies. Where the bonnet is likely to be 
used for garden or lawn parties, roses may 
be clustered around the crown, and small buds 
with foliage of slender leaves are introduced 
between the quillings about the brim. 

The pattern for the new flare-brimmed sun- 








ADJUSTABLE COLLAR. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 290. 
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bonnet for women is published in one size 
only. It consists of one-half of brim, one- 
half of crown, notched to show position for 
shirring, one tie, and one-half of cape. The 
amount of organdie required, 114 yards. 

The bonnet design for little girls repre- 
sents a stiffened brim divided, by stitching, 
into sections through which thin card-i- ard 
strips, or those of double canvas stitched 
closely together, may be run. The position 
for the rows of stitches that separate the sec- 
tions is perforated on the pattern. The latter 
consists of one-half of brim, one-half of 
crown, half of back, same of skirt, and one 
full tie. The lining should be cut exactly 
like the outside. If piqué or white linen duck 
be used (and both will be found admirable 
for this style of bonnet) the edge of tho brim 
should be relieved with Hamburg ruffles gath- 
ered upon a cord which forms a heading. 
The high crown may be joined to the brim by 
a cord, as shown in the illustration. If de- 
sired, a ruffle of Hamburg embroidery may 
also be used with pretty effect, and variety 
secured by omitting to attach the cape at 
the back of the bonnet, finishing this portion 
with a Hamburg ruffle. 

One and three-quarter yards of gingham or 
piqué will be required to make this bonnet 
for a child of from eight to ten years. The 
price of each of the above patterns is 20 
cents. 


ADJUSTABLE COLLAR AND REVERS 


OTHING is more conducive to one’s com- 
fort in summer than the knowledge of 
appearing cool and fresh, and few things secure 
this appearance so effectively as an abundant 
supply of fresh collars with which to brighten 
even a well-worn gown. The adjustable col- 
lar published in pattern form in this number 
of Harper’s Bazar is suitable for dotted 
piqués, plain white lawn, or wide embroidery. 
It may be made single fold with hem-stitched 
border, or with lining and fancy machine- 
stitched edge. The collar should be finished 
with a button-hole in the centre of the back 
and a button placed in corresponding posi- 
tion on the inside of the jacket. A pretty 
way to close the collar to form a waistcoat 
effect is to work three button-holes on each 
stolelike end, and insert fancy linked buttons. 
Three-quarters of a yard of taffeta will be 
required for this collar if made single fold. 
Tf lined, twice this quantity will be necessary. 
The price of the pattern is 15 cents. 




















HE recent annual meeting of 
the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion took place in New York 
city, and was made the occa- 
sion for a series of most in- 
teresting events. The attend- 

ance was large and enthusiastic, nearly two 
hundred delegates being present. On Mon- 

day, the opening day, an election of officers 
was held. Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, vf 

Brooklyn, president-general of the society for 
four years, declined a re-election, and Miss 
Adaline W. Sterling, of Englewood, New Jer- 

sey, was unanimously selected to fill her place. 

Mrs. Snow’s presidency has been most effi- 

cient, and her laurels of loyal devotion and 
intelligent administration are many. The 
place at the head of an organization of the 

size and importance of the Daughters of the 

Revolution is a serious strain, and Mrs. Snow, 
with a record of eight years as an officer, four 
of them as the chief officer of the society, has 
won the privilege of retirement. A superb 

silver loving-cup was presented to Mrs. Snow, 
as a testimonial of appreciation of her ser- 
vices. 








ural sequence from the office of vice- 

president-general, bringing to the larger 
responsibility the serviceable training of the 
smaller, and in addition the influence of a 
strong personality. 

She was for two years president of the 
Board of Education of Englewood, New Jer- 
sey, and is now secretary of the present board. 
Her work in behalf of educational advance- 
ment in her community has been important. 
It was largely owing to her influence that a 
bonding proposition for $65,000, to build two 
new schools, was carried. She is a woman 
of poise and ability, an excellent presiding 
officer, and possesses the conservatism that is 
a characteristic of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution. The work of the society will be con- 
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M ISS STERLING takes her place in nat- 
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tinued along the lines adopted by Mrs. Snow. 
The special objects of the work, at the mo- 
ment, are the Valley Forge Monument, the 
George Washington Memorial, and the Prison 
Ship Martyrs’ Monument. The work on the 








MISS ADALINE W. STERLING. 


last two the D. R. share in conjunction with 
other patriotic societies. The convention was 
the guest of the New York society, and was 
the recipient of much distinguished attention. 
The event of the week was the unveiling, on 
Wednesday morning, in the Dutch Collegi- 
ate Church at Forty-eighth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, of a tablet in honor of the heroes of 
the Revolution. On the same day at one 
o'clock Mrs. Snow gave a breakfast at the 
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Savoy, to the retiring and the incoming offi- 
cers. The company were seated at a large 
round table whose centre was decorated with 
a large mound of daffodils fully five feet in 
diameter. The yellow scheme was further 
carried out in ribbons, candle shades, and 
more flowers. Later in the afternoon, at the 
Waldorf, a general reception was given by 
the New York State society to officers and 
delegates. On Thursday the same society ar- 
ranged an excursion to West Point, and on 
Friday there were personally conducted trips 
to historic places in and about New York 
under the guidance of the members of the 
Colonial, Knickerbocker, and Continental 
chapters. 

President-general, Miss Adaline W. Ster- 
ling, New Jersey; 1st vice-president-general, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Keay, Pennsylvania; 2d vice- 
president-general, Mrs. James A. Chapman, 
Massachusetts; recording secretary-general, 
Mrs. Carlton Moody, Pennsylvania; corre- 
sponding secretary-general, Mrs. George B. 
Wallis, Jr., New York; treasurer-general, Miss 
Louise G. Bennett, Long Island; registrar- 
general, Mrs. Joseph J. Casey, New York; 
historian-general, Mrs. J. R. Ditmars, New 
Jersey; librarian-general, Mrs. Alexander M. 
Ferris, Massachusetts. 


HE first general meeting of the biennial 

convention at Milwaukee will take place 

on Tuesday, June 5, at the Alhambra 
Theatre, at ten o’clock. This will see the fed- 
eration officially assembled, Mrs. Lowe in the 
chair. Following an invocation by Miss Ellen 
G. Sabin, Hon. David S. Rose, Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, Mrs. James Sidney Peck, represent- 
ing the women’s clubs of the city, and Mrs. 
Arthur C. Neville, president of the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation, will severally and in 
this order extend a welcome to the delegates 
and visiting club women. These will be re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Lowe, and her address 
will follow. Greetings from fraternal dele- 
gates will close the meeting. 

In the afternoon, at the same place, with 
Mrs. Lowe presiding, the reports of the stand- 
ing and special committees of the federation 
will be presented, each by its chairman. Tues- 
day evening at eight, at the theatre, the open- 
ing Art session will convene, the topic of the 
evening being sculpture. An address on 
“The Possibilities of Sculpture in our Cities 
and Towns,” by Zulime Taft Garland, will be 
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followed by a discussion. Two meetings will 
be in session on Wednesday morning, one at 
the Alhambra Theatre, at which the report of 
the educational committee will be the text; 
Miss Margaret J. Eyans, of Northfield, Min- 
nesota, will preside, and Mrs. Howe, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and Miss Bloomstine, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, wilt speak. The second 
meeting at the same time in Davidson Theatre 
will be the Press session, Mrs. Mary S. Lock- 
wood, of Washington, chairman. Among 
speakers announced are Miss Winslow and 
Mrs. E. M. Gosse, of Boston, Miss Knobe, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. M. H. Welch, of New 
York. Mrs. Lowe presides Wednesday even- 
ing at “Our Own Authors” meeting. Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark, of Brooklyn, Miss Alice 
French (Octave Thanet), of Davenport, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, of Cin- 
cinnati, will contribute the programme. At 
the Industrial Conditions session, Thursday 
morning, Mrs. C. 8. Brown, of Chicago, chair- 
man, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson and oth- 
ers will speak. A simultaneous meeting in 
the other theatre will be upon “The City 
Beautiful.” Mrs. W. C. Herron, of Cincin- 
nati, will preside, and Mrs. Mabel Loomis 
Todd, of Amherst, Massachusetts, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Neal, of Helena, Arkansas, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Cook, of Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, are among the speakers. 

Thursday afternoon “The Ethics of 
Work” will be presented by Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, Boston, Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, Okla- 
homa City, Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Kalamazoo, Miss Dotha Stone Pinneo, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, and Mrs. Frederick Han- 
ger, Little Rock, Arkansas—Mrs. E. F. Noble, 
of Connecticut, in the chair. 

Business meetings of the federation will be 
interspersed throughout the week. The reor- 
ganization question should come up in the 
opening business meeting, Tuesday afternoon, 
when the report of the committee is presented. 
The election of officers takes place on Friday 
afternoon. 

All State federations are requested to send 
copies of the reports of their library commit- 
tees, copies of their library laws, or any lit- 
erature which will help other club women. 
These things are to be sent to Miss L. E. 
Stearns, 1119 Prairie Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and it is requested it be sent at least 
one week before the biennial opens. 

Marcaret Hamitton WeEton. 
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Through the green gloom the dogwood shines, 
The yellow jasmine lights the pines, 
Sweet violets nestle in the grass, 

And all the vagrant winds that pass 
Stoop down to brush with kisses free 
The virgin, coy anemone ; 

The lonely woods are blithe to-day 
With life and love and hope and May. 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE 


BY 


MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBies’ HosPiraAL, NEw YORK 


Second Paper 


THE NURSERY 


S the nursery is a room where 
the infant spends most of 
his time, especially the first 
few months of his life, let it 
be one of the brightest, sun- 
niest rooms in the house. In 

a city house have it in one of the upper 
stories where the sunlight lingers longest; 
have a southern exposure, if possible; let 
there be at least two windows.in the room, 
and have the latter large enough to permit 
the lowering of one of these windows from 
the top a short distance. If this cannot be 
done without creating a draught or breeze, 
use a window-board, which is better than 
having no fresh air at all, for, with the sun- 
light pure, sweet air is most desirable. An 
open fireplace should be in the room, if pos- 
sible, as it does much toward assisting in the 
ventilation of the room. Let all the furnish- 
ings of the room be simple, omitting heavy 
hangings and upholstered furniture, which 
keep out light and air and hold the dust. 
The room should be furnished with a view to 
make it as cheerful as possible, and, at the 
same time, everything must be arranged to 
conform to cleanliness and sanitary condi- 
tions. Running water, wash-basins, or plumb- 
ing of any kind should not be allowed in the 
nursery; the plumbing should all be in an ad- 
joining apartment, in which, also, may be 
kept apparatus for warming food. Napkins 
should be aired in the second room. Make 
an effort to keep nothing in the nursery that 
will tend to taint the air in the slightest de- 
gree, removing all soiled clothing, napkins, 
etc., from the room as soon as they are taken 
from the child. 

Hard-finished walls, either tinted or paint- 
ed, are to be preferred to paper; paper gath- 
ers much more dust, absorbs odors, and ,can- 
not be properly cleansed; on the other hand, 
painted walls are easily dusted and can be 


washed, or even scrubbed: if necessary: About . 


once a week the walls of the nursery should 
be rubbed down with a cloth. A piece of old 
soft cotton cloth or linen fastened over a 
long-handled brush will answer, although a 
felt brush is manufactured for the purpose. 
The nursery is not the room for a carpet. 
Have painted floors, floors of hard wood, or, 
better still, a floor covered with heavy oil- 
cloth or linoleum; the latter is to be pre- 
ferred, as there are less seams in it than in a 
wood floor. The floor must be swept each 


day with a hair brush, or with an ordinary 
broom .covered with a bag made of outing 
flannel or some similar stout cloth. After- 
wards it may be wiped over with a damp 
cloth. A-few rugs may be used for the floors, 
but have them small enough to be easily han- 


dled, that they may be taken up and shaken 
or beaten in the open air every day. Carpets 
or mattings, despite the greatest care, are un- 
sanitary and dirty. To begin with, they can- 
not be washed, and again, when they are 
swept a large part of the dirt sifts through 
them to remain on the floor beneath. With a 
hard-wood floor, or one covered with linole- 
um, the dust lies on the surface and may be 
easily gathered and removed. There should 
be few pictures on the walls, and these in 
simple frames which can be dusted every day. 
To dust with a dry cloth or feather duster is 
wrong, and should not be allowed, as it sim- 
ply flirts the dust from one place to another. 
To dust the nursery properly, use a damp 
cloth wrung out, as dry as possible, from a 
basin of water which may also contain a lit- 
tle ammonia or carbolic acid; in this way all 
particles of dust are gathered and the room 
freshened. The furniture should be simple 
and of a kind not to be hurt by water; the 
chairs, instead of being upholstered, may be 
provided with cushions, for seat and back, 
which are detachable and can be dusted every 
day. The’bed or crib should be of metal, 
either brass or white enamel. I prefer .the 
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latter, as it can be kept in order more easily, 
and washed every day, if necessary, without 
injury. Cribs made of wood, rattan, or 
wicker are not clean; every twist of the rat- 
tan makes a crease where dust can lodge, and 
it is impossible to keep them perfectly clean. 
It must be remembered that in dust lodge the 
germs of disease}’the freer the room where 
the baby lives can be kept of it the better his 
chance for health. The baby’s crib should 
have a woven wire mattress; over this lay a 
heavy blanket, such as is used by soldiers, 
folded several times so as to fit the crib; upon 
this place a square of nursery cloth or mack- 
intosh, to keep out the cold and to also pro- 
tect the blanket; over this, again, goes the 
sheet and finally a soft quilted cotton pad. 
This arrangement secures a soft and most 
comfortable bed, and one that is absolutely 
clean and sanitary; the blanket can be aired 
every day and all day if it is necessary; it can 
be washed or fumigated, and, in fact, always 
be perfectly sweet and clean. This blanket 
mattress can be used until the child is two or 
three years old; then a regular mattress is 
more comfortable, because the child becomes 
heavier and the wire mattress will sag in the 
middle. A hair mattress used by a little 
baby cannot, even with great care, be kept in 
a perfectly sanitary condition. 

The air of the nursery, which includes tem- 
perature and ventilation, is a matter to which 
the mother and nurse should pay the strict- 
est attention. The temperature should never 
be above seventy degrees, and then only for 
a premature or very young infant; a tem- 
perature of sixty-eight degrees is far better 
and more healthful, and at night it may be 
many degrees lower. Children brought up in 
close, overheated nurseries are always pale, 
puny, over-sensitive to cold, and much more 
liable to contract pulmonary diseases; babies 
sleep much better at night if the air in the 
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room is cool and fresh. During the day the 
air in the nursery should be changed as often 
as possible—that is, whenever the baby is out 
of the room. Even if this happens several 
times a day, take advantage of these absences 
every time and change the air. When the 
baby and nurse are out for several hours, let 
the nursery air during the time, closing the 
windows perhaps a half-hour before they are 
expected to return. If, when they arrive, the 
temperature is not quite as high as it should 
be, it certainly is no colder than the outside 
air from which the baby has just come. In 
this case, until the room has its proper 
warmth the baby’s wraps need not be re- 
moved. At night when the window is lower- 
ed, and the air, therefore, much cooler, pro- 
tect the crib from any possible draught by 
drawing a screen about it or even pinning a 
sheet about the crib. Do not expose the baby 
when it is necessary to change napkins at 
night. A number of diapers can be folded 
and placed under the cover at the foot of the 
bed, near the hot-water bag. With very little 
practice on the part of the nurse or mother 
the change can be managed under the cover- 
ing, and the wet diaper replaced by a warm 
one without the slightest exposure to the cold 
air. . 

An objection which many mothers make 
to having the nursery cool at night is that an 
older child is restless and kicks the bedcloth- 
ing off, sleeping most of the time without 
cover. This is easily overcome by sewing up 
the side of a crib blanket; through a hem at 
the top run a purse string; put the child into 
this blanket bag, tying it under the arms, and 
he can toss and turn to his heart’s content, 
keeping well covered. If arms and shoul- 
ders are exposed, a light sacque may be put 
on, but do not neglect to have the nursery 
well ventilated night and day if you wish the 
baby to grow hardy and healthy. 











ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK Basigs’ HosPITAL 


Q. Can you tell me the best nipple to use 
for an infant? In all that I have been able 
to procure the hole is so large that my baby 
empties the bottle in about five minutes, and 
I am obliged to stuff cotton into the nipple 
so he cannot take it so fast. 

A. If the baby draws its food too fast, I 
should advise you to get a simple plain black 
rubber nipple without a hole. Of course 
there has to be a hole. To make one, 
take the finest cambric needle—say a No. 12 
—heat it over a gas or alcohol flame until red, 
then puncture the end of the nipple and with- 
draw the needle quickly. Do not put any 
cotton into the nipple; fine shreds are apt to 
be drawn through the hole and swallowed by 
the infant, and, also, unless the cotton has 
been sterilized, you are drawing the food 
through an unclean filter. 


Q. My baby is six weeks old, and suffers 
severely with colic, especially at night. Her 
hands and feet are generally cold, but other- 
wise she seems well, and rarely cries except 
when she has these attacks, which sometimes 
last over an hour. I have been advised to 
give her fennel tea, also hot water and gin, 
but hesitate to do so. Do you think either of 
them good? 

A. I dé not think fennel tea good or par- 
ticularly bad; neither should I advise gin or 
any other remedy containing alcohol. The 
stomach needs heat, and very hot water will 
answer the purpose. One or two teaspoon- 
fuls given by a dropper will generally relieve 
the colic. Give the water as hot as possible; 
drop a little on your own tongue first, as a 
precaution against burning the baby’s mouth. 
Prevention, however, is better still. See that 
the baby’s hands and feet are kept warm by 
the use of hot-water bags or by wrapping 
them in heated flannels. 


Q. My baby is a healthy, rugged child, and 
is accustomed to taking a great deal of fresh 
air. Her skin, though, is tender, and the 
sharp winds we have had lately have caused 
the skin to chap badly. Would you advise 
the use of a veil? 


A. No; veils are more harmful than help- 
ful, and are injurious to the eyes. If the 
winds are extremely cutting and sharp I 
should not take the baby out, but let her have 
her airing in the house. If, when out, the 
wind is strorig, do not push the carriage in 
the face of the wind,- but roll it backward so 
the wind does not blow directly in the child’s 
face. A very little cold cream, almond oil, 
or soothing lotion rubbed on her face a short 
time before going out will do much toward 
keeping your little one’s skin from becoming 


chapped. 


Q. My baby is eight months old, and as yet 
shows no signs of cutting any teeth. He is a 
nursing baby, fat, and appears to be very 
healthy. My two other children commenced 
to cut their teeth at five and six months. Do 
you think he would do better if he were 
weaned ¢ 

A. Do not worry. Very often healthy chil- 
dren are ten and even twelve months old be- 
fore they begin to cut their teeth. I should 
suggest, however, your giving the baby a tea- 
spoonful of beef juice twice a day. 


Q. There seems to be nothing my bab; 
loves so well as his two fingers. He is three 
months old. He hardly ever cries except 
when he is deprived of these fingers. My 
neighbor tells me it is a bad habit and he 
should be broken of it. They are such a com- 
fort to him, is there any reason why I should 
not indulge him in this one thing? 

A. Your neighbor is right; it is a bad 
habit, hard to break as the child grows older, 
and a poor use to make of ‘his hands. It al- 
ters the shape of the mouth, not adding to its 
beauty. Later, when the teeth come through, 
they will grow irregularly and project. I 
should advise breaking the habit at once, by 
putting mittens on his hands. If this does 


not succeed, a light splint placed on the arms 
so that he cannot bend them will prevent the 
hands from reaching the mouth. There is 
no doubt but that the baby will fret and cry 
for those fingers for a few days, but it is far 
better to break up the habit without delay. 
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FOR A MAYFLOWER LUNCHEON. Day” below 


AY day is usually associated 
with fasts rather than feasts. 
A luncheon ef bread and 
cheese eaten from a window- 
sill is supposed to be the ap- 
propriate meal for moving- 

days. If, however, one is spared this ordeal, 

what day is pleasanter for a luncheon than 

May day, with its suggestions of spring and 

its memories of Old World fétes ? 





A MAY-DAY LUNCHEON. 


Arrange the table in palest pink. One 
touch of a deeper shade will spoil it, so choose 
the decorations carefully, and see that all are 
equally delicate in color. For a change we 
will use a table-cloth, one of the dainty sort 
made for informal luncheons, with fringe 
and a border of open-work. In the centre lay 
a circular piece of lace over silk, and about 
the edges of the table lay strands of baby- 
ribbon, two or three down each side, with a 
cluster of bows and ends in a group at each 


corner. A slender wreath 
of smilax may be wound 
in and out among the 
plates, 

On the centre-piece 
stands a toy ship with 
spreading sails, and the 
word “Mayflower” paint- 
ed on the prow in gold 
letters. Twine the masts 
lightly with smilax, and 
heap the deck with the 
May flower—the trailing 
arbutus of our Northern 
spring. 

A little bunch of the 
same flower tied with 
delicate pink ribbons 
may lie at each plate. 

Cards painted with ar- 
butus are easily found, or 
plain square cards with a 
monogram at the top 
and the words “ May 
the name 

of the guest may be 
used. Put small dishes of pink bonbons about 
the table. Ribbon candies or those twisted 











IN CHERRY-BLOSSOM DAYS. 
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into long corkscrew shapes also look well with 
smilax. Candles may be used or omitted, as 
preferred. 














A NOVEL BASKET OF CANDIES. 


MENU. 
Strawberries. 
Bouillon. 
Creamed scallops in shells. 
Mushroom patties. 
Chicken cutlets with pease and asparagus-tips. 
Cherry salad. 
Almonds, olives, etc. 
Ice-cream ships; cakes. 
Coffee ; bonbons. 


Serve the strawberries with the hulls on, 
and a spoonful or small mould of sugar on the 
plate. 
course, and may be at every place when the 
guests are seated. 

Put a slice of lemon and a teaspoonful of 
sherry into every bouillon-cup before pouring 
in the hot soup. Serve toasted crackers with 
this. 

If the seallops are very large, each should be 
cut into four pieces. Cream them as oysters 
are creamed, and serve in ramekins, or in the 
large scallop-shells to be bought at the fish- 
market. Another way of preparing this dish 
is to chop the seallops fine, add boiled rice and 
a little nutmeg, and brown in the oven. 

Chicken cutlets are made exactly like cro- 
quettes, except that they are moulded in a flat 
pear shape and have»a bit of. wooden stick, 
covered with a frill of White paper, thrust into 
one end. With pease and asparagus - tips 
served with these cutlets potatoes are not 
needed ; if preferred, however, serve small new 
ones, creamed. 

The salad suggested is one of the prettiest 


and most delicious of all fruit salads. Stone 
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Finger-bowls are to be used after this © 
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large white or black California cherries, and 
lay them in French dressing for half an hour, 
and serve on small lettuce leaves, also dressed, 
finely chopped parsley being sprinkled over 
all. A little sherry may be sprinkled over the 
fruit after it is drained from the French 
dressing, if desired. Serve small sandwiches 
of plain bread and butter with the course. 

The caterer can furnish tiny Mayflowers in 
pink ice-cream with delicate silver paper 
sails, and nothing could be prettier for a May- 
day luncheon. He also has ingenious copies 
of Plymouth Rock that can be used in alter- 
nation with the ships. These are moulded in 
caramel or dull chocolate color, and are per- 
fect models, even to the large fissure in the 
side of the stone. 

If a home-made cream is preferred, make 
one that is unusual and delicious. Sweeten 
rich whipped cream with the syrup of pre- 
served Canton ginger, adding bits of the gin- 
ger as the cream is packed into the melon 
mould. 

A very pretty luncheon was given last May 
by a woman living in a suburb of New York. 
Her invitations bore the words “ Apple Blos- 
soms ” in one corner, and were issued when 
the fruit trees about her home were in full 
bloom. The table was laden with blossoms, 
and after luncheon the guests were driven 
around the small village to see the gardens 
white with the fragrant flowers. Some other 
hostess may like to copy this clever’ idea, 
which is also strictly original. 





FILLED WITH CANDIED FRUITS. 
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H. K.—If you want to make anything satis- 
factory out of your Henrietta cloth, you will first 
of all have to rip the skirt to pieces and get a 
new pattern to cut it by. You should have a 
drop-skirt by all means, and if you like the box- 
pleat at the back use that; or if not, have five 
rows of tucks on either side of the back. If you 
will watch the cut paper patterns, I think you 
will find what you want. 


F. B.—In Bazar of April 21 are some good 
shirt-waist patterns for you to copy. You will 
see in one of these illustrations a way to carry 
out the idea you wish of having the white chemi- 
sette. You can put narrow bands of embroide 
down the front of the waist if you want that ef- 
fect, and of course it will make the waist look 
rather smarter. The skirt would look best made 
in some simple pattern. The gored skirt with a 
shaped flounce at the sides and back is a good 
model, and the flounce may be trimmed with a 
band of embroidery. The embroidery is prettier 
than the braid, and will not soil so quickly. A 
ribbon belt of the same shade of blue fastened 
with a mother-of-pearl buckle would be pretty, 
o1 a narrow white leather belt. 


H. H.—Sailor suits are in fashion for girls this 
summer, but a sailor suit is not always becoming 
to a girl so old as sixteen. If she has one made 
in that way you must be careful not to have too 
much blouse to the jacket. 


8. C. G.—One of the wash silks would be the 
best for you to choose, or a handkerchief square 
in foulard silk. These last come in all colors, 
are very effective, and wear well. 


Omeca.—There is no “latest style” of Eton 
jacket, for there are so many different ones. 
They are made with long fronts or short, just as 
is most becoming. Whichever one you have, be 
sure it fits close at the back. The stitched taf- 
feta bands would be a very good trimming for 
your gown. A fancy front of yellow with lace 
over it or a white one would be the best to wear 
with your Eton jacket; the revers may be of 
white with a dot of black in panne velvet. It 
would be a good plan for you to have the revers 
separate from the coat, so that you can put on 
others if you desire to make a change. You 
should use as much plain green as possible with 
your material. If you put white or any light 
color with it, it would make the gown look old 
at once, for the white in it has already begun to 
look a little soiled. 


M. D. J.—The black net gowns that have al- 
ready been published are quite up to date, and I 
strongly advise your using the design in No. 10 














You 


for your silk, of which you enclosed sample, 
could most easily use the fringe, provided it is in 
good condition; but putting it on the waist in 
that way will show off any defects, if there are 
defects, with unpleasant distinctness. 


M. M. C.—You would best take two or three 
chemisettes and collars with you; at least two 
white ones and one fancy one would be a good 
plan. You will not look in the least conspicuous 
if you have a short skirt, and your best plan 
would be to buy or have one made that will reach 
to your ankles, and of a material as nearly like 
your other suit as possible. Do not have a skirt 
exaggeratedly short, for golf and bicycle boots are 
uncomfortable to wear in warm weather, and you 
must have a skirt that will look well to wear with 
low shoes. The illustration you have chosen is a 
good model to follow. Shirt-waists are made both 
with and without yokes; as for the stripes, they 
go up and down as well as across. In the 
Bazar of April 21 you will find several new mod- 
els for shirt-waists. The neck should be finish- 
ed with a stock-collar of piqué or taffeta. Cer- 
tainly you can use those materials in copying il- 
lustration in Bazar No. 9, and if you have not 
enough lansdowne to make the ruffles you can use 
chiffon of the same shade. You must put pleat- 
ed chiffon ruffles under the lace, and also use chif- 
fon for the collar and rosettes. No, there is 
no yoke in the back of that waist. You cannot do 
anything with the black net; you will simply 
waste your time and money in trying to fix it 
over, and there are many effective and inexpensive 
materials you can buy to make up over the black 
satin lining. The best pattern to use for your 
little girl’s suit is the gored skirt and Eton or 
reefer jacket, preferably the latter. She should 
have a trimmed sailor hat with ribbon bows, and 
several shirt-waists. The design of piqué jacket 
you enclose is altogether too youthful for her. 
She should have an Eton jacket or a piqué shirt- 
waist. Her school dresses must be made with 
yokes and trimmed in guimpe style with ruffles 
of lace or embroidery. By all means make up her 
Swiss muslin over white. You can use a cheaper 
quality of muslin or cambric for foundation. 
The pattern 266 is good, but make it with a yoke 
instead of a guimpe. For her best hat you can 
have a fancy straw in shepherdess shape trimmed 
with pink roses, or a hat with straw crown and 
pleated chiffon brim. She should wear her skirts 
well below her knees, and a girl of her age should 
have heels to her shoes. If you let her wear the 
spring heels too long you will find she will walk 
badly when she grows older. The low common- 
sense heel is far better for her feet than no heels 
at all. You should buy the regular corset waists 
for her now; they come ready made. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


Mrs. C. L. T.—In furnishing a summer-house 
one or two points must be remembered. Nothing 
thick or stuffy should find a place in it, no furni- 
ture moved out from a town house, no heavy 
hangings — nothing that when the windows are 
left open will catch and hold the dust or the 
damp. For this reason mahogany, willow, and 
other smooth-surface materials are desirable. 
Paint everything white in the bed-room that has 
grained wood and a white marble mantel; have 
the ceiling white, and put a a paper 
on the walls, with — green, or yellow pre- 
dominating. Some charming and cheap patterns 
are now to be found. The bed-room without sun- 
light should have yellow walls and white paint, 
the ceiling with the merest suggestion of yellow 
in it. Have the walls plain, and use a figured 
chintz or muslin at the windows. That living- 
room would be charming with green on the walls, 
white paint on the wood-work, and willow chairs 
painted green and cushioned with green. These 
suggestions are taken from the room of a partic- 
ularly attractive country house. The room has 
dotted muslin with lace ruffles at the windows. 
You can use the green with pine if you choose 
the. color carefully. A flowered muslin at the 
windows would then be pretty. 


A Reaper.—Mayfair is the name of a small, 
fashionable part of London; not an avenue or 
street or square, but a collection of streets that 
includes the part between Albemarle Street and 
Hyde Park corner and Piccadilly. ‘It is the most 
fashionable part of the city, and the houses and 
mansions are generally owned by the members 
of the smart set, and occupied by them when they 
are in town. There is no especial reason why 
this part of London is called Mayfair except that 
the name has been used to distinguish this sec- 
tion of the city as long as we have any history 
of it, just as Kensington is used to denote anoth- 
er section. 


I. M. P., Derrorr.—Use the Spanish lace scarf 
as a short mantle, making it up with chiffon or 
Liberty silk, in the form of a capuchin hood. 
Nothing else that I can think of would be as 
useful, and these little mantles, especially when 
they are trimmed with a lace ruffle, are consid- 
ered very smart. The cut paper pattern No. 257 
is a very good one. If the skirt is made after 
that design, trim it with tucks, pleats, or some 
jet passementerie. The velvet ribbon is not new 
as a trimming, and has the great disadvantage 
that it takes the dust and soon looks shabby. 


I@NORANCE.—The different shades of pastel 
blue are fashionable this season, also gray or tan, 
but there is no one color predominant. The same 
rule applies to millinery. The skirts of street 
suits are now made much shorter; you will find 
nothing so useful as a coat and skirt of one ma- 
terial. Covert-cloth would be a good investment 
for you. 


‘ ConTENTED. —It is altogether delightful to 
come across a signature like yours. Stain the 


floors of your husband’s den, keeping them clean 


with a piece of Canton flannel tied over the end 
of a broom and oiling them once a week. Have 
white walls, and run a burlaps dado in his favor- 
ite color around the room, two-thirds of the way 
up the wall, topping it with a shelf. Hang the 
pictures, guns, and various things men want 
about them under the shelf, putting books and 
odds and ends upon it. Use ho curtains at the 
windows if the light is wanted, unless heavy ones 
tc draw at night are liked. The burlaps, which 
should be plain, is pasted on like paper. Use den- 
im for the dining-room curtains, and if you have 
a rug to put over it, a matting for the floor; oth- 
erwise stained floors and a rug. A plain tin tub 
is to be preferred until one with plumbing can be 
afforded. If you are anxiops to in decorating 
the walls yourself, why not divide one in panels, 
painting in each panel some scene from your gar- 
den or a neighborhood that you love. Try fig- 
_ or flowers. This has often been successfully 
one. 


T. E. J.—Many young women of education and 
refinement do take places as waitresses in summer 
hotels, especially in New England. They are 
poorly paid, depending upon fees for their real 
support. They are not specially well fed; their 
accommodations are certainly not those of the 
guests, though these details differ with every 
hotel, and their work is hard. These young wo- 
men are not “ subjected to insults,” though they 
must often stand ready to let themselves be un- 
derstood for what they are. But the great trou- 
ble found with them, especially with those who 
feel above their position, is that they themselves 
have not enough of that real intelligence which 
would teach them that whatever work they under- 
take to do must be done as work, and the ques- 
tion of their being anything else but workers 
should be left alone. Most of them like to pro- 
claim themselves—let you feel that they are 
quite above all this—and they often obtrude this 
feeling, which is not what the true lady sure of 
her position would ever do. Undertake the work 
cheerfully if at all, and be satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of your own refinement, but prove it 
by the way in which you do your work, not by 
what you insist upon for yourself. 


Out or Date.—Since you are so great a lover 
of traditions as to want to keep your old house 
at all hazards, why not strive to keep it as much 
as possible as it used to be when you learned to 
love it first? Those Kentucky houses have al- 
ways been said to have a character of their own, 
and if you cannot afford to renew yours entirely, 
your wisest plan certainly would be to keep it as 
it was. For that reason renew the crimson hall 
carpet, and also the walls, in the old fashions 
which were interesting, regardless of what may 
now prevail. You can hardly realize what it 
seems in this day of rapid changes to come across 
the substantial and the old that are also interest- 
ing. You have much in the way of material pos- 
sessions, and have every opportunity to make 
your home unique. Rearrange the furniture if 
desired, but keep that hall, the walls, and the gen- 
eral air of everything the same. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


J. S. S.—Your letter is easily understood, and 
no trouble to answer. Ordinarily two sets of 
curtains go to a window—a thin ~~ of muslin 
or lace next the glass, and a thick pair of silk, 
wool, cotton, or linen next the room. The qual- 
ity of these materials varies. Often they are 
costly, often cheap. When in doubt about the 
thin curtains it is always safe to buy white 
dotted muslin. Either loop them back with a 
white cotton cord and tassel, which come for the 
purpose, costing only sixteen cents a pair, or tie 
them back with ribbons—a more expensive and 
also more extravagant way, since the ribbon 
must always be fresh to be pretty. The cord or 
the ribbon is held in place by a hook screwed 
into the wood-work of the window-frame. A 
ruffle of the same material or of lace adds much 
to the effect of any thin curtain. These curtains 
are put on small, inexpensive brass rods that 
run through a part of the hem, the upper part 
of the hem being left wide enough to form a 
heading. A muslin curtain ought to fall with a 
certain fulness, being cut about one and a half 
the fulness of the window itself. Small and 
large windows are curtained alike. 

Run the parlor wall-paper only to the picture- 
rail. It is diffienlt to find a frieze that is pret- 
ty; have, preferably, a plain space matching the 
ceiling in tone, or run the paper quite to the ceil- 
ing. Never cover the ceiling with a paper in a 
large design. If you have a few pictures, use in 
the parlor a flowered paper with a white ground. 
Have white wood-work. No chairs stand out as 
“fashionable.” A choice of any must depend 
upon the other appointments. Head-rests are 
not used on parlor chairs, nor are chairs 
trimmed. Cushions are left loose, to be tucked 
under an arm or behind a back, as one prefers. 
Ruffles are not seen on handsome cushions. The 
best material is always silk, though cretonne 
and printed cotton are seen. In very handsome 
rooms white French muslin cushions are used, 
the muslin over a color being of the very finest 
variety, and the embroidery equally fine. These 
cushions are ruffled. 


Susscrisper.—Use either a striped pink paper, 
or one of a green matching the gray-green of the 
furniture, studying samples in relation to your 
wood-work. For the floor rugs or a plain filling. 
Rugs of plain filling are not kept in stock in 
New York shops, but are often ordered by house- 
decorators to match certain rooms and houses. 


Op Frienp.—Scrap-books, such as you sug- 
gest, are always welcome in hospitals; but re- 
member that for very feeble children, who have 
often to lie flat, being kept perhaps in braces, 
an ordinary scrap-book is too heavy. The plan 
then followed is one also adopted by the Public 
Education Association. A large piece of heavy 
card-board is used, and on each side of this pic- 
tures are pasted, oftenest in groups illustrating 
various events of lives. For instance, when a 
picture of Lincoln is given on one side, on the 
other his house or pictures of his father and 
mother will be put. Get the pictures from mag- 
azines, which in old-book stores are sold cheap. 
Not only the hospitals but the school-children 
might the benefit. Groups illustrating the late 
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war with Spain, the growth of flowers, the 
building of oy etc., are interesting. Watch 
for pictures to file and put away, grouping them 
afterward. Your other suggestions are all good. 


O. A. T.—The impression of stiffness is prob- 
ably due to the many straight lines, and to the 
fact that all the rooms of the house are exactly 
matched and are small. Relieve it by making 
the parlor and music-room into one, throwing 
out a big and deep bay-window, with glass like a 
Dutch window, to the south. There will remain 
a very available room twenty-four by twenty- 
three. Call it the living-room, and put the par- 
lor on the north side of the house—never a place 
for a sitting-room. Is there any way of making 
an entrance by that porch, going into what is now 
the library? If so make that room the parlor 
or reception-room, leaving the rest of the house 
to itself. That upper porch may be treated in a 
hundred charming ways. One would be to have 
no cover, except in summer an awning with Jap- 
anese curtains on either side. Another would 
enclose it all in glass, and have what many per- 
sons call a sun-parlor—an ugly word for a pretty 
room— which can be used all winter. It could be. 
filled with flowers and made delightful. The 
room at the head of the back stairs is too small. 
Take something off the next, perhaps four feet, 
and put the bath-room in the room which you 
rob, which is now thirteen by eleven, and only a 
passageway at best, as the stairs come up there. 
Remember that you may always add to the grace 
an feeling of a house by throwing out windows 
and breaking up the straight lines. 


8S. A. M.—Two black mantel-pieces in one room 
are a problem. Could not one be sacrificed? 
You say the floor is cherry, and omit to mention 
the wood-work. Stain or paint the mantel- 
pieces like the wood-work, and in each case vary 
the over-mantel by pictures or shelves or bass- 
reliefs. The introduction of a screen and the 
placing of furniture around the fireplace ought 
also to be studied, so that variety is lent and 
separate centres of interest established. If you 
keep them both black, have a picture in a black 
frame over one, so as to carry out a settled plan, 
as if you meant to make it that way; shelves 
over the other, with pottery or brasses. An old- 
fashioned Franklin with brass andirons and fen- 
der in front of one of the black mantels would be 
delightful. Your great care must be to avoid 
monotony. Use the same paper in the other 
rooms; but in the dining-room why not put up 
some stuff or a leather? 


C. E.—To meet your difficulties, either treat 
the casing of staircase to match the walls, so 
that it becomes with its wainscoting and paper 
merely a continuation of the wall space, or take 
away the casing altogether, letting the stairs be 
seen, and make the platform in front of that 
north window a part of the general plan, ar- 
ranging there flowers, plants, and a seat. The 
first plan is the cheaper, the second the pret- 
tier of the two. Substitute for the present de- 
pressing wall color something brighter and more 
cheerful. Paper directly over the wooden panel- 
ling. I have seen this done. 














EVERYBODY WONDERED 
DOG, WHEN 
WALKED. 


THE FOOLISH MAIDEN 


“ What is love?” asked the Maiden. 

The Misanthrope replied, 

“ Love is the most dangerous form of insanity, 
teaching its victim to disregard the first law of 
nature—self-preservation.” 

“ What is love?” asked the Maiden, turning to 
the Child, which replied, 

“Love is that which leads my parents to 
bring me things home, and the regard I have for 
them on such occasions.” 

“ What is love?” asked the Maiden once more, 
this time of another Maiden of many years. 

“It is,” said she, “ an unsatisfied longing for 
something you cannot get.” 

So the Maiden sighed and went into a convent. 
Foolish maid! 

Had she asked me, I would have given her a 
few ideas on the subject! Paut WEsT. 


WHAT MEEKLY WANTED WITH A PRIZE BULL- 
HIS COOK COULD SCARE ANY TRAMP THAT EVER 
THE TROUBLE WAS, SHE SCARED MEEKLY TOO! 


PROBABLY SO 


Mrs. Lonenurst. “ The 
Ruralhursts are highly 
elated because their baby 
weighs ten pounds and. 
ours only eight.” 

LoneHurst. “ Wait till 
they have to walk the floor 
all night with it, and they 
will want to swap with 
us.” 





EVIDENCE 


He. “But you are not 
usually nervous?” 

Sue. “Oh no! Why, 
last Monday I retained my 
presence of mind while you 
were sailing the cat-boat.” 





THE REPLY UNKIND 


Leaping Lapy. “ What 
did you think of my facial 
expression ?” 

Sousrette. “I didn’t no- 
tice any.” 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE 
made arrangements 
two cooks.” 

His Wire (astonished). 
“Two cooks?” 

Tue SuspurBANITE. “Yes. One is to come to- 
morrow, and the other in two weeks.” 


SupurBanitTe. “I 
with 





FORCIBLE REMINDER 


“The other day,” said Tenspot, “I was for- 
cibly reminded of the truth of the adage that 
there is plenty of room at the top.” 

“ Ah?” 

“ Yes; I had gone to the ticket-office to secure 
a lower berth.” 


POOR FELLOW! 


First Dear MUTE. 
bles.” 

Seconp Dear Mote. “ That’s so; I have to 
tie my wife’s hands so she won’t talk in her 
sleep.” 


“We all have our trou- 
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A THEORY 


GERALD. “I wonder 
how Ananias got such 
a reputation as a 
liar?” 

GERALDINE. “I sup- 
pose he told Sapphira 
she was the only girl 
he had ever loved.” 


A CHICAGO DIA- 
LOGUE 
Evia. “My foot is 
asleep.” 
Sterra. “Tl help 
you get it to bed.” 





A NEW DISEASE 


Brown. “ Been sick, 
old man?’ 

Smitru. “ An automo- 
billious attack.” 


“1 CAN MARRY ANY ONE I PLEASE.” 


“ WHY, “AR. FRESHLEY! 


“ YES, BUT I HAVEN’T PLEASED ANY ONE YET.” 





THE IDEA!” 


A LITTLE CHOCOLATE AT BREAKFAST. 


LOST NO TIME 


Parke. “I told my 
wife she could sell, if 
she desired, the furni- 
ture that had become 
too bad to use.” 

LANE. “She was 
prompt to take the 
hint, was she?” 

PARKE (sadly). 
“ Was she? There 
isn’t a thing left.” 


IN BOSTON 


“ Beansby’s little 
boy is an infant phe- 
nomenon.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes. He isn’t a 
bit brighter than the 
average New York 
child of the same age.” 
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Women a War Barometer 

OR definite information concerning the 

state of war in the Philippines regard 

the position of women there. Women are 
awar barometer. After the capture of Cronje, 
the British were resting on their laurels in 
Bloemfontein, believing their work of con- 
quest was practically finished, when, behold! 
an approaching storm was signalled. Wo- 
men in Bloemfontein were ordered by Kruger 
to depart. The Boers would battle to re- 
gain their capital. Later another sign ap- 
peared—the war cloud was thickening and 
advancing. Lord Roberts sent British wo- 
men out of Bloemfontein. So it is. Condi- 
tions of war are displayed in the movements 
of women in camp. Very significant of the 
condition of affairs in the Philippines, there- 
fore, is the form of letter in which Secretary 
Root responds to all requests from United 
States army women for transportation to the 
Philippines. It speaks for itself. 


“General Otis has requested that the la- 
dies of officers’ families should not be per- 
mitted to go to Manila. The officers them- 
selves are liable at any time to be ordered to 
distant parts of the islands, so that they are 
unable to furnish protection for their fami- 
lies, and Manila is not yet a place where it is 
proper that an American woman should live 
without protection. In such cases it would 
be necessary for the commanding general to 
furnish guards, and I cannot impose. upon 
him that necessity. If a lady has male rela- 
tives living in Manila, in whose family she 
will live, and who will furnish her protection 
in the absence of the officer on whose account 
she asks transportation, the quartermaster- 
general is authorized to give her passage on 
a transport.” 


American women—army women least of all 
—do not without cause ask men for protec- 
tion, and the lattér are in the habit of going 
on the assumption that their countrywomen 
are able to take care of themselves. If, there- 
fore, in the opinion of the War Department, 
wives of American army officers may not 
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properly join their husbands’ lot in the Phi- 
lippines, the situation there is a desperate one. 
Peace is a long way off, and the civilization 
we have been shooting into the Filipinos has 
not improved them any to speak of. When 
the United States war in the Philippines has 
accomplished its end this sign will not fail: 
The port of Manila will be open to the Amer- 
ican woman. 


Guilty as Charged 

“THIS woman has no home,” Policeman 
told Judge the other morn- 
ing, when one Agnes Shorter appeared on a 
charge of vagrancy. “She is continually 
hanging about the streets, and I thought she 
would be better off in the workhouse.” “ I’m 
guilty,” the woman answered when arraigned, 
and the court sent her down for a month. 

This is a police-court case in any city— 
such a common case the facts of it take no 
hold upon the attention. Yet this is the case 
in a nutshell— 

Guilty—of being homeless. 

To be sure, there is the other feature of the 
charge — continually hanging about the 
streets. That is an offence against order on 
the part of anybody homeless. Do anything 
but loiter on the streets in the foolish hope 
that somebody will notice your want and be 
sorry for you. 

“Guilty,” the woman answers when ar- 
raigned. Herself she perceives how illogical 
is the destitution that, stripped of home, 
friends, funds, still clings to the inalienable 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. At a certain point, according to the 
law governing human experience, misfortune 
merges into crime, and is punishable as such. 
Want becomes vagrancy. The applicant for 
charity becomes the prison ward. 

Guilty? Beyond a doubt—guilty of in the 
first place being born of worthless parents, of 
inheriting their estate of weak character, dis- 
eased body, shiftless habits, an environment 
in which civilization turned wrong side out 
presents odds to human nature, paralyzing 
effort with the foregone conclusion of event- 
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ual failure. Finally, guilty of ceasing to try 
and—certain doom—guilty at last of ceasing 
to care. So the vagrant is brought to jus- 
tice. So civilization makes amend to incapa- 
ble humanity, forgotten, trodden underfoot 
in the splendid progress of the times. The 
court hears the vagrant answer to the charge 
in due form made against her, and, her own 
admission, she’s guilty as arraigned—home- 
less, a wanderer. 

“ Thirty days in the workhouse.” 

Justice is complete,nor is Charity ashamed. 
Crime is punished; misfortune gets a roof 
over its head and three meals a day. Why 
should any one think that a human heart has 
been broken, a soul lost in despair? 


War—and After 


TEPS have been taken in New York to 

perfect the organization of the American 
Army and Navy Aid Society which was start- 
ed by Mrs. Richard Henry Savage some time 
ago. Interested in this movement are Mrs. 
Nelson A. Miles, Mrs. Long, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Henry Clay Evans, and a host of 
other patriotic women who realize the needs 
of the widows and orphans of men who have 
volunteered in the United States army since 
war with Spain began. The aim of the or- 
ganization is-of national scope. Its opportu- 
nity embraces the hardships and sorrows of 
the families of 258,235 men. That is the 
whole number of volunteers who have en- 
gaged in serving their country since the 
United States went to war in Cuba. Of this 
number, 4616 died for their country; 25,201 
returned home disabled; 35,000 are still in 
service, a very great majority in the Philip- 
pines; the balance, on the expiration of the 
term for which they enlisted, passed beyond 
the ken of the government, utterly without 
its care. 

These figures analyzed with reference to 
human interests mean this: 

First, nearly 5000 men have been removed 
from the support of three times that number 
of women and little children. All these wo- 
men and children are left with heavy hearts 
and hands not over-strong to work for their 
bread and shelter. Also, the women and chil- 
dren of 25,201 disabled volunteers are made 
dependent on their own efforts for a liveli- 
hood, and, in addition, carry the burden of a 
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sick or crippled husband, father, son. Then 
the volunteers who went to war in the de- 
fence of their country, and neither died nor 
were disabled, abandoned all business inter- 
ests for a “common” soldier’s pay—$13 per 
month and “found.” That is, upwards of 
100,000 families aceustomed to living on a 
comfortable income were, by the patriotic 
service of father or son, reduced to a mere 
pittance of $13 a month—privation—during 
the soldier’s absence; accumulated debts, 
business loss or ruin awaiting the soldier’s 
return. Moreover, all this means want and 
wretchedness endured under circumstances 
which bar the way to relief from ordinary 
sources of charity. The army is recruited 
from walks of life in which men and their 
families have the character to die rather than 
beg—to suffer anything rather than the loss 
of pride involved in letting their wants be 
known. 

The relief the government provides for this 
wide-spreading distress is—nothing, for all the 
men who sacrificed the worldly interests of 
themselves and families and risked their lives 
in war, but who escaped death and total dis- 
ability. Volunteer officers get no retired 
pay, and the “ common, soldier” gets nothing 
but his discharge at the expiration of his 
term of enlistment. The government pays a 
pension of $8 per month to a volunteer total- 
ly disabled by service, and the same to a vol- 
unteer’s widow. But the volunteer who is al- 
lowed a pension of $8 a month must be “ as 
good as dead.” That his patriotic service 
has incapacitated him for work—impaired his 
health, injured his body—does not entitle 
him to any compensation. The case of vol- 
unteers of our recent wars stands then, to 
summarize, nearly 15,000 women and little 
children left alone in the world with $8 per 
month from the government their assured in- 
come; 25,201 volunteers totally disabled with 
$8 per month from the government for the 
support of themselves and families, and up- 
wards of 100,000 men with nothing at all 
from the government to compensate them for 
business losses, and physical ill somewhat less 
than total disability, resulting from the un- 
selfish devotion to their country. These 
plain figures and simple facts thus clearly 
mark the opportunity and necessity of the 
work undertaken by the American Army and 
Navy Aid Society. A similar charity has 
been successfully accomplished by an organi- 
zation of British women. 

















THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for May 19th will contain many notable features. 
Among these will be found the following : 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE: Mary and Martha............ Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter 


Bishop Potter has written a brilliant instalment of the BAZAR’S popular series. It will be 
illustrated with two very effective studies by Mr. W. P. SNYDER. 


ln cone oe vutinysnsedinecsvcccaeeettiWeccescuhabney Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield 
With Illustrations by W. L. Jacoss. 


A dramatic short story by the author of ‘‘ Where the Trade Winds Blow.” Some of Mrs. 
Cowninshield’s most effective work will be found in this latest tale from her pen. 


THE SUMMER GIRL. Poem.................... pvdeccbebess Samuel Minturn Peck 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH IRVING AND TERRY..Evelyn Garnaut Smalley 
With Sketches from Life by PAMELA COLMAN’ SMITH. 
Miss Smalley and Miss Smith had exceptional opportunities for the preparation of this 
feature. Both are intimate friends of the great English actor and actress. They spend much 
time behind the scenes, where the unwritten play 1s often as interesting and dramatic as the 
one on the stage. Miss Smalley’s pen and Miss Smith's skilful brush demonstrate this. 


THE HOME AS A PROFESSIONAL FIELD................ Mrs. Burton Harrison 


A thoughtful contribution which should appeal with special force to the girl graduate. 


SETTLEMENT WORK IN NEW YORK......... ....Miss Elizabeth S. Williams 
(Acting Head of the College Settlement at 95 Rivington St.) 
With Illustrations by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 
A companion paper to the one written by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Miss Dorothy Ward, 
and published in the BAZAR of May 5th. Mrs. Ward and her daughter discussed the prob- 
lem of settlement work in London. Miss Williams tells what is being done in our own country. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION 


Every side of the fashion question will be, as usual, thoroughly covered in the next BAZAR. 
There will be pictures by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, and Caroline Goodwin of Paris, and by 
Miss A. M. Cooper of New York. The text will be written by Mrs. A. T. Ashmore, the 
recognized authority on what to wear 


THE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS 


Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch will tell what is to be done at the great Congress of Mothers 


to be held in Des Moines, Iowa. The article will be illustrated with photographs of the 
conspicuous women in the organization. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE...... Marianna Wheeler 
(Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York). 

This will be the third of Miss Wheeler’s remarkable series of practical talks on the baby. 
These have been already recognized as the most helpful contributions yet printed for mothers 


in the columns of an American publication. The next instalment will discuss the ‘* Baby’s 
Bath.” 


MADAME BLAY’'S RECIPES 
The newest spring dishes, illustrated with photographs. 


In addition, there will be an interesting instalment of ‘‘ The Meloon Farm,” the Cut Paper Patterns, 
Answers to Correspondents, Humor, and editorials on Current Questions of the Day. 









































OBERT GRANT, the author of the new 
R novel Unleavened Bread, has a faculty 
of concentration as enviable as it is 

Many writers, in order to secure favor- 
able conditions for their creative moments, 
are forced to work in padded cells, but not so 
Mr. Grant. After leaving the bench of the 
Probate Court it is his wont to repair to the 
Atheneum and there to write in a 
quiet corner of the reading-room, undisturb- 
ed by the inevitable hum and stir that obtain 
in even a Boston library. 


rare, 


3oston 


ARY E. WILKINS says that two trib- 
utes have much, if not most, pleased her 
during her career of successful authorship. 
One very generous letter of 
gratulation which she received from another 


was a con- 
author after winning a prize in a contest in 
the particular field of the latter, and one in 
which she had been a competitor. The other 
A dis- 
tinguished prisoner confined in Morro Castle 
found in an old illustration from Jerome, 
with which he had decorated his cell, his chief 
consolation during his confinement. 


tribute is an echo of the Spanish war. 


PRETTY story is told illustrating the 

kind-heartedness of Madam Kruger, the 
wife of grim old Oom Paul. It having been 
decided to place a statue to the President of 
the South African Republic at Johannesburg, 
the completed design was submitted to his 
wife for her criticism. She was satisfied with 
the work, but after a little hesitation asked 
timidly if she might make a suggestion. Fol- 
lowing a prompt assent, she requested that a 
depression might be made in the top of the 
head of the statue, that could be kept filled 
with water, in order that the birds might 
drink. The suggestion was heeded, and the 
statue in the market-place serves a kindly 
purpose as well as adorns a public square. 


HE “ five o’clock,” as our French friends 
eall it, has received fresh impetus from 
an innovation instituted this season by some 





most exclusive hostesses—women 
whose prestige is such that they can impose 
whatsoever fashion they please upon society. 
In the present instance the fancy has much 
to commend it. In other years the visitor 
was received in the drawing-room by the host- 
ess, and then allowed to find her own way to 
the tea-room, there mayhap to be calmly ig- 
nored by the young girls invited to pour, or, 
worse still, to fall a prey to such unsophisti- 
cated hostesses and the miserable brew of tea 
they insisted upon forcing upon the unwary. 
Now the hostess wanders at will from draw- 
ing-room to tea-room, where she herself notes 
that the ever-ready butler, who is all-wise in 
the brewing of tea, at once serves the steam- 
ing fluid in the way most affected by the 
guest. 


of the 


In a number of houses the hostess presides 
at her own tea-tray, the visitor being at once 
ushered into the tea-room, where the square 
table is laid for eight people, and the caller 
sits thereat in comfort to enjoy the pleasant 
chat sure to follow among the constantly 
changing throng. It is predicted that this 
fashion means the renaissance of the art of 
conversation; certain it is that the wit, wis- 
dom, and repartee which have flowed so freely 
about more than one tea-table are evidence 
that, given the opportunity, the modern so- 
ciety woman can shine with grace and charm. 
Then remember the splendid opportunity it 
is for the display of an ancient china tea-ser- 
vice, the relics of a grandmother’s grandeur! 
Or if one is not so fortunate as to have had 
a grandmother—with a tea-service—the obli- 
ging china-merchant stands ready to supply 
the deficiency with a reproduction which will 
throw into the shade many an heirloom of 
Mayflower distinction. 


HE reign of the lawn-mower is about to 
begin. In the parks ambitious grass- 
blades are tempting it, and people with lawns 
around their houses are posting unwritten 
keep-off-the-grass signs all over the place. 
The sovereignty of the lawn-mower is com- 
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plete, and the lawn is the householder’s fetish. 
But, really, one gets very tired of it, this 
song of the lawn-mower. Even the owner 
of the lawn gets tired of it, because, after all, 
it is a mere question of keeping your lawn 
looking as well as or better than your neigh- 
bor’s, till finally you tire of this “ playing at 
precedence with your next-door neighbor,” as 
Ruskin puts it, and you flee away to the 
mountains, where there are no lawns, but 
where daisies and wild carrot grow tall in 
the fields, and where you can wade in among 
the black-eyed-susans, and throw things 
on the ground without mussing up the grass. 

The most virtuous product of civilization 
in its relation to homes (not the brownstone 
fronts of the metropolis, but the real homes) 
is the lawn. “ Look at me,” the lawn says to 
you. “I have nothing to conceal. I have no 
fence to prevent your enjoyment of me, and 
I have had a hair-cut as recently as any of my 
neighbors.” But this lawn fad is wearing. 
Last summer a woman permitted me to walk 
on her lawn. She escorted me to the grape- 
arbor at the farther end of the green velvet, 
where we plucked fruit and ate it, I throwing 
the grape-skins on the ground. When we 
returned to the house she directed me to go 
ahead of her, and when I looked back for the 
reason for her detention, I discovered that 
she was gathering the grape-skins from the 
grass. Enough said! 





T must be that the good domestic arts are 
looking up. An enterprising Vermont girl 
has been making an excellent career for her- 
self this winter teaching bread-making in the 
kitchens of New York city. But she has real- 
ized from both ends of the business, the 
manufacturer as well as the consumer. In the 
village from which she comes there is a popu- 
lar idea among housekeepers that the flour 
that will make good cake and pastry is not 
the flour with which to make good bread— 
a fact that escapes many housekeepers. Why, 
the housekeepers she knows would no more 
make their bread with pastry flour than they 
would make underwear out of pillow-case 
muslin. As she knew the superior merits of 
a certain brand of flour, she engaged herself 
to the manufacturers thereof to introduce 
their flour in practical fashion, and from 
them she received a certain salary. With one 
or two letters of introduction to practical 
housekeepers to start with, she has built up 
an excellent business, going about from 
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kitchen to kitchen to teach cooks, or better 
yet, the daughter of the house, or even the 
mistress, how to produce such bread as 
eclipses all efforts of the baker. 

“ Bread-making taught for two dollars. 
Perfect success guaranteed.” This is the an- 
nouncement on her business card. Then fol- 
lows the purchase by her patron of a barrel 
of flour. She receives a commission on all 
sales. Many New York housekeepers last 
winter felt the thrill of pride in their 
rolls as a personal achievement. The clever 
Vermont girl has found plenty of work, and 
the staff of life, as materialized under her 
supervision, is on the highroad to the popu- 
larity it enjoyed in the days of our thrifty 
New England ancestors. 





“Tt WAS dining in a small country hotel the 

other day,” said a gentleman fifty-one 
years of age, “in company with my law part- 
ner, three years my junior, when the land- 
lady, who sat at one end of the table and 
served the dinner, referred to me as ‘ the old 
gentleman’ sitting next Mr. Day. Day was 
my youthful associate. . Naturally, for the 
moment, I felt like assassinating the woman. 
Then her thoughtless words, ‘the old man,’ 
began to haunt me like a nightmare. I can 
tell you they gave me a sensation! I had felt 
that I had scarcely more than come into 
man’s full estate, that I was in my prime, 
with youth and all the forces its quiver held 
strong in my hand. I don’t wear spectacles, 
nor sport a wig, nor carry a cane, and still I 
felt that somehow there must have crept im- 
perceptibly over me a film of age, and to this 
woman, seeing me for the first time, I was 
the eld man! 

“ Why, when I had thought anything at all 
about it, old age was a thing twenty, even 
thirty years ahead of me! I’ve aged ten 
years, thinking about what that creature 
said! Let me warn you that it will be a 
black-letter day when you first hear yourself 
spoken of as being old. You know the Tal- 
mud says, ‘ Youth is a crown of roses; age, 
a crown of thorns.’ ” 





OBODY has ever questioned the inge- 
nuity of our grandmother’s grandmother 

or great-grandmother. She was a woman of 
ideas, and they were adapted to her civiliza- 
tion, which, when we compare it with present- 
day improvements, was a very primitive af- 
fair. She was inventive. She was a pioneer, 
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and was forced to be inventive. Necessity 
as the mother of invention fitted her case. 
Women have plodded along in the beaten 
path laid out by her even to the present day. 
She cleaned house every spring and fall, and 
we do likewise. She tied her head in a towel 
and pinned up her dress. Feminine poster- 
ity, basing its thrift on hers, has done like- 
wise, but there came generations which re- 
belled at her methods and escaped into the 
professions. Then the servant problem loom- 
ed up like the sun at the poles, only that it 
came to stay all the year instead of half of 
it. Consequently woman has been harked 
backed to first principles. She is learning 
domesticity all over again from the present- 
day stand-point. One of her recent ideas is 
a house-cleaning costume. It is not the regu- 
lation towel on the head and the pinned-up 
skirt. It is quite different. I happened upon 
it the other day. Help was scarce, and this 
latter-day saint was cleaning house herself 
with the help of one servant. She skipped 
down stairs and into my presence in gymna- 
sium costume—bloomers, if you please! 
“Calisthenies?” I asked. “ Yes, practical 
domestic calisthenics,” she said. “ There 
are patterns for everything a woman has oc- 
casion to wear except a house-cleaning cos- 
tume, so I adopted this one. Tell all the wo- 
men you know that it is fine. I can reach 
and climb and bend over. I can paint floors, 
polish chandeliers, wipe cornices, hang pic- 
tures—do anything.” 





NE of the prettiest sights in New York 

town this week was to be seen at a busy 
corner on Broadway, where a crowd of inter- 
ested spectators hung upon the railings of 
Grace Church rectory. For the sparrows were 
chirping in the white magnolia-tree, and the 
smallest babies of Grace Church Day Nursery 
were having the spring-time of their lives, 
playing among the bright-colored beds of 
tulips or lying in baskets in the sun. 





OSEPH JEFFERSON, in his annual 

visits to Florida, certainly has discover- 
ed the secret of perpetual youth. Of the 
company now playing at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre he is easily the youngest member, 
not only in his buoyancy, but in his art. 
Admirable technique, combined with animal 
spirits and personal charm, characterizes not 
only his every part, but also his every per- 
formance. Mr. Jefferson says that he is over 


seventy years of age, yet to what audience 
has he ever conveyed the sense of age or per- 
sonal fatigue, as have many actors who are 
far younger, by calendar reckoning ¢ 





HE best philanthropists these days (and, 

oh, that there were more of them!) are 
the rich householders of New York who, 
while leaving town themselves, yet have the 
grace to plant the small plots beside their 
doors with pansies, tulips, hyacinths, and 
other spring beauties that give a moment of 
fragrant brightness to the weary passer-by. 





NOTHER woman has given up the ser- 

vant problem. She is young, and the 
daughter of a late respected judge of Brook- 
lyn. She had theories and courage and 
force. The combination suggested an em- 
ployment agency as a business enterprise, for 
she needed to realize money on her time and 
ability. It was rather an alluring little nook 
where she set up her desk and opened up her 
account-book. She put rugs on the floor and 
flowers on the table, and she hung sash-cur- 
tains in the window and a gold sign in the 
door. She had a five-o’clock tea table in the 
corner, and then with a fire glowing in the 
stove, theories in her mind, and courage in 
her heart she proceeded in her small way to 
the labor of adjusting mistress to maid, and 
vice versa. There are details to this story. 
But then she was young. She knows now how 
young she really was. Men and women and 
maids all came. Men came to hire servants, 
and were insolent, asking with significant 
sneers if she had any “ladies” for general 
house-work. Women came and deposited 
their fee, and then returned and demanded it 
again. Officers of the law came with war- 
rants. Housemaids came and went and nev- 
er returned. They related incredible stories 
of impossible mistresses. Tales of woe piled 
up. The postman brought them; messengers 
delivered them. The self-appointed adjuster 
of domestic affairs learned stranger things 
than are set down in any philosophy. Last 
week she took down her mottoes from the 
walls, gathered up her rugs and tea-things, 
closed the account-books, returned money to 
patrons, had the stove carried out with a fire 
still burning in it, and sent back the key to 
the landlord. A young apostle of theory has 
joined the ranks of the women who have out- 
lived theories. She has added a cubit to her 
mental stature. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


CHECKERS.—Yes, you may with perfect pro- 
priety have the clergyman who will probably 
marry you, and who is an old friend and bach- 
elor, sit at the bridal table at the wedding sup- 
per. If you are obliged to ask another clergy- 
man, owing to your friend’s absence—a compara- 
tive stranger, who is married, and whose wife 
you must certainly invite also to the wedding— 
have him and his wife sit at the table with the 
near relatives, not at the bridal table proper, as 
he will be a stranger, and more or less of a 
restraint to the company there. The bridal 
couple always stand to receive congratulations, 
after the service, before going into the dining- 
room to have refreshments. One of the prettiest 
presents for a bride to give her maid of honor is 
one of the long chains made of links of gold with 
jewels at intervals that are now so fashionable 
for watch chains, purse chains, or for an orna- 
ment simply. A jewelled flower-pin is another 
new conceit, or a fan, or a vinaigrette. A groom 
often gives his best man a set of gold or enamelled 
vest-studs or cuff-links, or a set of handsome mil- 
itary brushes. The place cards at the bridal ta- 
ble must be suggestive of the occasion. Pretty 
cards for the purpose are made out of white card- 
board cut in the shape of wedding-bells, with the 
edges outlined in gold paint, and the name of the 
guest written in gold paint; or the cards may 
be plain white cards with the intertwined in- 
itials of the bride and groom done in gold paint 
or in water-colors; or, best of all, at every place 
may be a small satin heart-shaped box contain- 
ing wedding-cake, with the initials of the bride 
and groom and the date of the wedding painted 
on the satin, while on the white satin ribbon that 
ties the box goes the name of the guest. 





G. M. 8.—A party consisting of a dozen girls, 
all about twelve years old, is better entertained 
by- some competitive game than by anything else. 
A spider party is an excellent entertainment. 
Provide as many different balls of different-col- 
ored twine as there are children; unwind the 
twine and twist it all over the house, crossing the 
threads, winding it about the legs of chairs, under 
furniture, and in every imaginable place. Fasten 
at the end of each unwound ball a present. When 
the guests have all gathered, give each one her 
end of twine and tell her to wind it up. The fun 
lies in untwisting and untwining and winding. 
A prize is given to the child who arrives at her 
end the soonest, to the one who has the neatest 
wound ball, and to the one with the fewest 
breaks; consolation prizes may also be given. A 
penny contest would also cause much fun; for 
this provide a card for each guest with two pen- 
nies glued on the top, so that each side of the 
penny is shown, and under each penny write a 
list of questions which may be answered from the 
coin. A certain length of time is given for an- 
swering the questions, and then the cards are 
handed to the hostess, who gives a prize to the 
best filled, and a consolation prize to the poor- 
est. The cards may be given as souvenirs to 
earry home. Here are some of the questions for 
one side. A place of worship: Ans.—Temple. 
Flowers: Ans.—Tulips (two lips). An animal: 


Ans.—Hare (hair). A fruit: Ans.—Date, etc. 
On the other side.—A reward of victory: Ans.— 
Wreath. A beverage: Ans.—T (tea). Part of 
a book: Ans.—Leaves, ete. For the supper 
have a few simple courses—bouillon; individual 
chicken jelly-moulds with lettuce rolled sand- 
wiches tied with ribbon; celery salad served in 
tomato-cups; olives; hot chocolate with whip- 
cream; ice-cream or charlotte-russe with cake; 
candy. It depends largely on circumstances 
whether it would be advisable to allow a girl of 
twelve years to attend an evening dancing-class in 
a public hall; on general principles, it would be 
better for all young people of this age to be in 
bed by eight o’clock, but it does no harm to make 
an occasional exception if the girl is strong, and 
the class is over, as you say, at nine o'clock and 
meets only once a week. What one should really 
question 1s who the young people are whom the 
girl will meet. If they are children of her own 
age—boys and girls—who are carefully brought 
up, and have mothers whom one can trust to be 
wise, it will do the girl good to join the class. 








Mrs. G. W. F.—You will find deseribed and il- 
lustrated Mother Goose costumes for children’s 
Fétes and Tableaux in Harper’s Bazar of Sep- 
tember 17, 1898 (Vol. XXXI., No. 38) and in 
another article in the Bazar of February 18, 
1899 (Vol. XXXII, No. 7), on “Children’s 
Fancy Dress Costumes,” you will find illustrated 
and described a number of dresses which would 
be appropriate for the entertainment that you 
are planning. A children’s costume party is 
described and illustrated in the Bazar issued 
January 6, 1900 (Vol. XXXIII., No. 1). The 
games and entertaining at a party where the 
children are from five to eight years old should 
be in keeping with the spirit of the affair. The 
first feature after all the children have assem- 
bled should be a grand procession to music, the 
couples who march being arranged according to 
size. The children will enjoy this, especially if 
they sing Mother Goose melodies as they march. 
After this has lasted long enough some of the 
good old-fashioned games, such as oats, pease, 
beans, Little Sallie Waters, and others played 
in a ring, will start the party going. Later, 
when the children are a little tired, a more quiet 
game will be in order. Let all the children sit 
down; if there are not enough seats, they can 
sit on the floor: and now is the time for some one 
to give a sleight-of-hand performance, or for a 
Punch and Judy show; or here is a very good 
substitute: Let an older person disguised as a 
fairy or gypsy fortune-teller enter the room 
with a basket on one arm, in which are bouquets 
and boutonni@res made of bright-colored paper 


flowers tied with ribbon bows—if real flowers, 


seem too extravagant—the bouquets and ribbons 
being of different colors. Taking a seat in the 
midst of the children, the fairy begins a story, 
telling how she finds herself in this company of 
strange people— making the story interesting 
and amusing—then ends up by describing each 
child by her or his costume, and calling each, 
bestows a bouquet or boutonniére. By aid of 
the color he will find a parcel that the fairy has 
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hidden; but no one must touch a parcel of an- 
other color. Now begins a search; and the chil- 
dren, rested by this time, are eager for a scram- 
ble. The parcels are hidden about the house or 
grounds in odd nooks, and when its rightful own- 
er finds one he keeps it until all are discovered ; 
then follows a grand opening of the packages, 
and after that is over it is about time for sup- 
per. The tabies should be most tastefully deco- 
rated, and a Jack Horner pie should be a fea- 
ture. After supper there should be some dan- 
cing or games, in which all join. 


A Constant Reaper.—There is no absolutely 
new and original way of serving refreshments at 
a reception; the only innovations possible are 
in the decorations and in the order of the menu. 
As the colors are to be red and white at the par- 
ticular entertainment that you mention, it 
might be modelled after a charming red and 
white function that I lately attended. On the 
white cloth of the table was a lace centre-piece 
with red satin underneath; four candles in sil- 
ver candlesticks burned under red shades; in 
the centre of the table stood a bowl of red and 
white flowers—red carnations and hyacinths; at 
one end of the table was a bow! of the red flow- 
ers, and at the other end a bowl of the white. 
The only other decorations were two dishes of 
marrons red-covered, cherries, and two bowls of 
strawberries at each end of the table, besides 
the necessary appointments for the service. If 
you wish to add another feature, have red rib- 
bon streamers come from the chandelier over the 
centre of the table. ending at each of the four 
corners in a bow. Here is a suitable menu: 





Chicken consommé. 
Sweetbread paités. Rolled sandwiches tied with 
red baby-ribbon. 

Jellied chicken with beet decorations. Celery 
salad served in rosy-cheeked apples which 
are not pared. 

Macédoine of fruits served in orange-baskets tied 
with red ribbon, and whip-cream on top. 
Candied cherries. Coffee. 


H. A. T.—To entertain thirty young boys and 
girls, all of about sixteen years of age, requires 
some ingenuity, but it was lately successfully 
done in this way: Start the evening with a 
topic-game. As each guest enters, he.or she is 
given a prettily decorated card with ten num- 
bered topics written on it, and a blank space 
against each topic to be filled in with a name. 
The boys proceed as they would with a dance- 
ecard; each one goes around to the girls, asking 
that he may put a name down against a topic, 
until all the ecards are filled up. Then a bell 
rings and the topictalking begins. The girls 
keep their seats, but the boys move around, 
changing seats and partners for each topic. Ten 
minutes are allowed for the discussions. One 
of the most successful subjects of the entertain- 
ment that I am quoting was, “ Thou and me” 
another was, “ What makes a man or a woman 
attractive?” etc.; any one with a clever brain 
will be able to think up any number of good 
subjects. Follow the topic-game with, perhaps, 
a soap-bubble contest. Pipes are provided for 


all present tied in pairs with different-colored 
ribbons. The boy aud girl whose colored rib- 
bons match are partners for the contest. A 
piece of ribbon is stretched down the room, sepa- 
rating the boys from the girls. No. 1 blows a 
bubble from her pipe over to her partner, and 
he tries to blow it back without breaking it. 
If he succeeds, this couple scores one point, and 
so on down the line. The second round the 
boys blow the bubbles, and at the end prizes are 
given to the two with the greatest number of 
points. After games have been exhausted, dan- 
cing may begin. To choose dancing or supper 
partners, have two big bread-pans covered with 
tissue-paper, each filled with small packages—as 
many in the girls’ pie as there are girls, and one 
for every boy in the boys’ pie—and each pack- 
age tied with a different-colored baby-ribbon, 
with one long end passed through a slit in the 
paper cover. The packages should contain tiny 
china animals—the kind that can be bought at 
any department or toy store—one for every girl, 
another to match for every boy. The pies are 
passed and the packages drawn, and the boy and 
girl who have the same kind of an animal pair 
off together. If another game is needed, try 
“ Throwing Light.” A girl and a boy leave the 
others and decide together upon a word; they re- 
turn, and, while the company listens, talk to- 
gether about their word, never mentioning it by 
name, but “throwing light” until some one 
guesses it. If a girl is successful, she chooses a 
boy to go out with her. As an example, the word 
box may be taken, as it may be referred to as a 
theatre box, the plant that grows in the garden, 
a bandbox, and a musical box. 


N.—For a progressive party where cards may 
not figure make it a literary progressive party. 
In this arrange tables as for any progressive 
game, four at each table, but not as partners. 
Provide tally cards with pencils attached and 
write a list of numbers, allowing against each 
number enough space to write a few words. Have 
on table No. 1 pictures at each place represent- 
ing the titles of books—two cherubs for The 
Heavenly Twins, 7 Cs for Kipling’s Seven Seas, 
ete. On table No. 2, cards with lists of questions, 
such as, For what do the initials in the follow- 
ing names stand: J. Kendrick Bangs, Margaret. 
Kk. Sangster, Louisa M. Aleott? On table No. 3 
may be pictures of well-known authors without 
any names attached, the latter to be supplied. 
On table No. 4 may be slips of paper at each place 
with questions, as, What are the real names of 
the people who took as noms de plume George 
Eliot, Charles Egbert Craddock, Boz, ete.? The 
cards on table No. 5 may bear quotations, the 
authors to be guessed, and so on, carrying out 
any ideas preferred. Two minutes are allowed 
at each table for guessing; then the people at 
the tables change places, moving around in or- 
der. At the end of eight minutes all change ta- 
bles; those who guess successfully put the an- 
swer on the blank opposite the number, while the 
unsuccessful put in the same place a gold star. 
Prizes are awarded later, as in any progressive 
game. The newest game of cards, the latest fad 
in society, is bridge whist. Seven - handed 
euchre is also very popular. 











CONCERNING WELSH RAREBITS 


Every one can make a Welsh rarebit, after a 
fashion. But the rarebit that some amateur 
cooks offer to their friends is not only a tough 
and apparently aged article, but one whose spirit 
refuses to be laid, and who haunts the feasters 
in their hours of attempted repose, charging and 
leaping through their troubled dreams as if it 
were Brer Rabbit himself, instead of that wor- 
thy’s British cousin. 

The persons who follow precedent and outrage 
digestion by eating cooked cheese at midnight 
must expect to pay the penalty. Brisk exercise 
should succeed the consumption of such highly 
concentrated nourishment as cheese. Still, even 
for midnight orgies, it can be rendered less dan- 
gerous by adding to the rarebit a small salt- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of potash. Some ad- 
venturers substitute bicarbonate of soda, and even 
claim that this will keep a rarebit from becom- 
ing stringy. This statement must be taken with 
a grain of salt. A poor cheese, made entirely 
from skim-milk, will become stringy even when 
soda is added thereto, although this may smooth 
a rich “full cream” cheese, such as should al- 
ways be selected for the foundation of a rarebit. 
One or two eggs, beaten light, stirred into the 
rarebit just before it is served, will, however, 
keep it tender and stringless even when cold. 

The addition of a half-cupful of fine bread 
crumbs to the ordinary rarebit may impair its 
flavor to the epicure, but will make it less of a 
tax upon his gastric powers. The domestic rare- 
bit, prepared for strictly family use, may be 
modified by hot water or milk, cream, and bread 
crumbs. The genuine Welsh rarebit, beloved of 
all men and a few women, contains, besides cheese, 
beer (or sherry), butter, and a supply of condi- 
ments—Worcestershire or Tabasco sauce, catsup, 
cayenne, celery salt, and paprica in quantities 
only limited by the endurance of the partaker’s 
palate. 


UNFAMILIAR USES FOR OLIVE OIL 


THE value of a good olive oil is not limited to 
its service in a salad dressing. In a mayonnaise 
or French dressing it is of course indispensable, 
for the unfortunates who “ cannot eat oil ” must 
limit themselves to boiled salad dressings. 

The importance of oil as a means of qualify- 
ing soups and seasoning sauces is little compre- 
hended in the American kitchen. In Italy, Spain, 
and southern France, where the olive oil is on 
its native heath, the oil is used as a medium for 
frying that is out of the question in this country 
except to persons of large means. But the woman 
who herself superintends the preparation of the 
more delicate dishes in her kitchen can use salad 
oil to great advantage and at comparatively 
small expense. A small amount of the best oil— 
no other should ‘be used even in cookery—added 
in the proportion of a teaspoonful of the oil to 
a quart of, let us say, a brown-potato or a split- 
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ADVICE ON CULINARY. TOPICS 


pea or a giblet soup, just before it is taken from 
the fire, gives it a velvety smoothness that has 
in it no vestige of greaBiness, and improves the 
flavor as well. 

In making a sauce, whether white or brown, 
two scant teaspoonfuls of the oil may be used in 
place of the table-spoonful of butter that goes to 
a half-pint of ordinary sauce. If this is to be 
very rich, a teaspoonful of the oil may be added 
to the table-spoonful of butter. Both taste and 
consistency are improved by addition of the oil. 

Salad oil is also of value in a marinade for a 
fish and for cold meat or poultry that is to’be 
used in a rechauffé. The fish should lie in the 
oil for about an hour before it is cooked, and 
should be turned twice during the time. The 
cold meat should have oil put on it in the pro- 
portion of a table-spoonful of the oil to a cupful 
ot the meat, and should remain in it for at least 
half an hour. Oil may be substituted for butter 
or lard in hot quick breads for those who like the 
biscuit or muffins “short.” A smaller propor- 
tion of the oil will be required than of the ordi- 
nary shortening. 


SECRETS OF SOUFFLES 


Tue housekeeper of limited experience has a 
well - founded dread of souffiés. She dares not 
attempt the simplest of them lest they should 
turn out flat failures, and looks upon all dishes 
of this class as fit only for the tables of persons 
who keep French cooks. 

In reality, the soufflé is an easy matter, when 
properly made and baked. If, for instance, one 
is making a baked omelette, which is one of the 
simplest soufflés, and will soak a quarter-cupful 
of fine white bread crumbs in a gill of milk, and 
mix these with the six eggs she is using, the ome- 
lette Will not be tough or flat even when cold. A 
sweet omelette soufflé for dessert may have the 
same addition: of crumbs and milk with like 
beneficial results. 

The main secret of success with a soufflé, how- 
ever, is found in the baking. The usual recipe 
directs to bake the soufflé fifteen minutes in a 
quick oven. When this is done, a crust forms 
over the top while the inside is still soft, and the 
souffé falls the moment it is taken from the 
oven. 

A prune soufflé—or any other—should be put 
into a moderate oven, in which the cook can hold 
her bare hand until she has counted twenty. 
The oven door should not be opened for at least 
twenty minutes after the soufflé has gone in, and 
it should bake for at least half an hour. During 
that time nothing should be put down with a 
thump on the stove and the oven door should 
be opened and closed with great caution. When 
the pudding is baked, if the diners are not ready 
for it, it may be left on the cool side of the 
oven, with the door open, but out of any draught, 
until needed. It should not fall for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE Herrick. 
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A Guaranteed Income 


of five per cent, payable in 
Gold, for twenty years is 
one feature of the new 


5% Gold Bond Policy 


issued by 


The Prudential 


on the 


Whole Life, Limited Payment Life or Endowment Plans 
Essentially a “Business Man’s Policy” 
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OU will never know the full 
charm of spring and sum- 
mer until you own and ride a 
CLEVELAND. 
Riders who desire a trim, com- 
pact, and clean wheel should 
select a 


CLEVELAND 


BEVEL-CEAR 


CHAINLESS 


The superiority of bevel gears 
for power transmission for bi- 
cycles has been established be- 
yond question 

Bevel-Gear Chainiess Models, $75 
Chain Wheels, $40 and $50 

Send for Catalogue 

Main Office: CLEVELAND, O, 








STERLING 


BEVEL-CEAR 


CHAINLESS 


BICYCLES 


The Bevel-Gear Chainless is no longer an exper- 
iment; it is a pronounced success, and is con- 
ceded to be the highest type of bicycle construc- 
tion. Entire freedom from dirty chains and 
sprockets make it particularly desirable for busi- 


ness and professional men 


Chainless Models E & G, $75 
Chainless Models A & C, $60 


Roadsters, - - - - - 
Light Roadsters,- - - 
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FROM THE PETTYVILLE SUN. 


At the cost of considerable investigation, time, 
_and trouble, we have prepared, for the benefit of 
| our numerous readers a table of facts in palm- 
istry and phrenology, by the careful study of 
which any person of ordinary intelligence may, 
to a great extent, learn to know himself, his 
possibilities, and his limjtations. 

Dear reader, examine your left hand. The line 
from the base of the thumb to the middle of the 
palm is the delinquent-subscriber line, and in- 
dicates that you should pay your subscription at 
once if you have fallen in arrears. If there is a 
curve or hook near the north, or top, end of the 
line, something like a capital letter C, it is a 
sign that you should make the payment in cash; 
| while sprangles, or tendrils, sprouting out at ir- 
| regular intervals along the main stem, like the 
| branches of a tree, stand for the fact that a 
| good load of wood will be acceptable in lieu of 
| the cash. A semicircular line, both ends of 
| which join the trunk-line, forming a capital P, 
signifies that when your subscription is paid we 
will pen a panegyric personal paragraph plea- 
santly proclaiming that you are a prominent per- 
sonage and a positive paragon of peculiarly 
philanthropic propensities. 

If two lines, widely separated at their lower 
ends, join at their points, forming an inverted V, 
it is a certain indication that you cannot write 
verse, and you will be eminently wise not to 
| make the attempt. The forming of a capital A 
by the lines in your palm is a_ perpetual re- 
minder that you should advertise. 

Phrenologically, if you have a slight depres- 
sion in your skull from north to south and from 
side to side, as you stand facing the pole, it in- 
dicates that your memory is weak, and as likely 
as not you have forgotten that you are behind 
with your subscription. A narrowness between 
the eyes tells to the world that you are not at 
present a subscriber to the Plaindealer, and 
therefore an easy fish for any sharper that 
chooses to fling his hook at you; your best and 
surest safeguard will be to at once have your 
name enrolled on our books. Our regular sub- 
scribers are guaranteed to be swindle-proof. 

A protuberance on any part of your cranium 
indicates beyond cavil that you already have 
enough of them, and should not indulge in the 











| hallucination that you are called and elected to 


come up and maul the editor—every gentleman 
who has hitherto attempted to accomplish that 


herculean task has speedily accumulated from 


one to a whole bagful of unsightly knobs on his 


head, from the size of a toadstool to a small 


balloon. A word to the wise, ete. If you dis- 


| cover that your bump of hope is sunk in, it is a 


sign that you should subscribe at once and take 


| the Plaindealer fifty-two times a year as a tonic. 


But if your head is level, instead of flat, your 
brain clear and active, your eyes bright, and 
your feeling one of peace and good-will all the: 
time to all men, it is a certain indication that 
you are a paid-up subscriber. to this paper, a 
credit to the town, and an ornament to society. 
Examine your heads and hands with the ut- 
most care, dear friends, and govern yourselves 





according to the admonitions there so clearly 
written down. Now is ever emphatically the 
| time to subscribe! Tom P. Morcan. 
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~ The STERLING BICYCLE 
\ 501 Wells St., Chicago 
36 Warren St., N. Y. 
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The COLUMBIA tt 
EVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS 









| f is light-running, strong and 
i clean. Those who ride it es- 





cape the annoyances which 
are inseparable from use of the exposed chain. 
New models reduced in weight and improved 
throughout. Price, $60, $75. 

COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER 
and PENNANT chain wheels summarize all 
that is excellent in bicycles of their type. $50, 
$35, $25. 

The COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE 
holds the machine in absolute control and 
makes coasting pleasurable for all. 








Columbia and Stormer 


Catalogues free of dealers couumsia sicrcus, HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CT. 
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| aA ging 
7 MODEL A e 
ARE THE 
PULLMAN CARS OF CYCLING 
: They give automatic ankle motion, absorb the vibration, 
reduce the knee action,and obviate the “dead-center.” The 
increased application of power makes hill climbing 25 per 
cent. easier. A great boon to riders, gagecrally ladies. » 
: 0 aan On receipt of $3 we will ship, wit 
Special Offe r. expressage prepaid, a pair of RAMSEY 
SwINGING PEDALS, with the on gmp that if they do not fulfil 
. every claim after fen days’ trial, we will refund the money on 
—- reinforced frame return of the pedals. Send name and date of wheel with order. 
and the “strongest fork Fit any bicycle. Special Toe Clips, 50 cents. Rubbers, 25 
x and head on e: bicycle t cents. Specify RAMSEY pedals on your new wheel. 
are prominent features o A E WINGING PEDAL A 
i RAMBLERS. But, withal, a eo eee 
there never was a prettier eee Se — mes mne-oesetl emcee abs 
wheel made. 

















THERE 1S NO BETTER BICYCLE. INDIGESTION. 


NO CHEAPER ONE HALF SO GOOD. 


Agencies everywhere. Catalog free. U . 

, somatcax Bicrcux Co. Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
. GORMULLY & JEFFERY SALES DEPT. : : 

| CHICAGO Relieves the sense of fullness, distress 


and pain in the stomach after meals. 
| Makes digestion natural and easy. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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PISO'S CURE FOR 
mRES WHERE All Fi Sl | “MOTHERS” 
will finc 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


CONSUMPTION 
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310 Coumts for $5 


Thisswingis worth 









5 centsa to the ’ 2c 
children = «* wy a 
cents a c 
fatherand moth- Z 7 
er, or 7 cents a 


day inall. There 
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We are manufacturers of high-grade lawn 
furniture. We have no ts. ou save 


middle-men’s profits by buying direct. 
These swings are built for beauty, comfort 
and wear. Can be put together in three 
minutes. Swing shown above, 84 feet high, 
for two —_ shipped on receipt of price, 
$4.00. arger size, 9 feet high, for four 
people, $5.00. 


We pay the freight 
east of the Missouri river. 
Chicago Lawn Swing Co., 520 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 
AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
ABS LeLe Rs 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN : 


spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 

it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. 

We named the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 

less, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 

hair disappears as if .by magic. It Cannot Fall. If the 

growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 

growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 

or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 

feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have tested it« merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 

on receipt of $1. per bottle. Send money by letter. with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

(3 We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


t be COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 








THE PACIFIC 
AND 
ORIENTAL MAIL. 


Leaves Grand Central Station, New York, by 
the New York Central, every night in the year 
at 9.15, and the fourth night thereafter this 
mail is at San Francisco, ready for delivery or 
transfer to the steamers for Hawaii, Australia, 
Philippines, Japan, and China. 

See the new “ Round the World” folder just 
issued by the New York Central Lines. 








A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of three cents 
in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














HYOME| 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


The only PERFECT SKIN and TOILET SOAP known 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price, 2g cents. Sample cake, sc. 


THE R.T. BOOTH CO., 40 Ave. K, Ithaca, N.Y. 












SUPERFLUOUS 
ut HAIR 


e HLER 
ECTRIC AP- 
RATUS isthe on. 
POSITIVE 
RELIEF 


v device ever invented 
0 
AT LAST. 








r the positiwe, perma- 
nent removal of super- 
ftous hair from face, 
neck orarms by elec- 
trolysie; also effect- 
ually re- 
moves Moles 


blemishes. 

jes can 
operatein 
the privacy 
of their own 
homes with Copyrighted. 
results as positive as can be obtained by skilled speci- 
alists ata great sa in expense. Send stamp for cat- 
alog. D.J.Mahler, 4 Matthewson St.Providence,R.I 
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> RoyAL WorcesTeR CoRSETS. .. . . 


Acknowledged to be the best designed, finest fitting, and 
most comfortable Corsets ever manufactured. 
A hundred styles or more. Retail from $1.00 to $18.00. 


| | JHE DOWAGER 
ORSET 


| a a a ae 
STOUT -~°-++-+°:-> 
Papumuas ° * * 458 


Worn by thousands, and endorsed 
by them as 


The Best Corset 


ever produced. 


















WA 


i 





MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS— 
Extra Long, Long, Medium, and 
Short. Sizes, 22 to 43 inches. 


STYLE 550, heavy Coutil, Satteen strips. 
Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 
43, $2.50. White, Drab, and Black. 


STYLE 550, SUMMER NETTING (in 
White only). Sizes and prices same as above. 


RoyAL WorcesTeR CorSETS 
an? THE DOWAGER CORSET 


Are sold by leading dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can't 
supply you, a Money Order sent us, with size, length, and color plainly 
marked, will bring corset to you free of expense. 


Ladies are requested to send for handsome illustrated catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 


| WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


TRAD AAD DEDD BIDAR DAIS. 
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If given to the bird while 





BIRD 


MANNA 


The Secret 
of the Hartz 
Makes Canaries sing. 
Cures their Ailments. 






shedding featliers, he will 
continue to sing. Sold 
y all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c. 
Bird Book Free. 
BIRD FOOD CO., 
400 N. 84 St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eighty-Eighth Thousand 


RED POTTACE 


The Novel of the Decade 
$1 50 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 (0 CisaS..7Giectinwa, 0. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 5U0 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and walst); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve gee may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


286. Trianon Pichu. I)lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 268. Child’s Morning Dress. [Illustrated in Har- 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. WF tl a 4. No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
285. Bolero Corse Cover. Illustrated in Harfer’s 267. Women’s Dimity Costume. [/lustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price. 50 cts 
284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harfer’s 266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock.  [lustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
283. New a, Re we in Harper's Bazar 5- Spring Walking Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 
No. 18, Vol. Price, 30 cts _ s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. _ Price, 50 cts. 
282. Nightingale (one size only). Hlustrated in Har- 264. Child’s Dimity Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
ww s Baz ar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts per’s Bazar No. %, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
281. Woman's Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. Lllus- | 263. New Rainy-Day Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
trated in /arfer’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, +s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33.__ Price, 50 cts. 
25 cts 262. ild’s Flannel Costume. [I!lustrated in Har- 
. Pleated Guimpe Frock. [illustrated in Har- | per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts - Tailor Costume for Women. _ I! lustrated 
. Poulard (Shirred) Costume. [Illustrated in | n Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. [Ilustrated in 
Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. I) lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. _ Price, 35 cts 259. India Silk Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Women’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 258. Child’s Summer ey -¢ Illustrated in 
Vol. 33. Price, so cts. Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [Illustrated in 257. New Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harper's 
Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts. each. Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
. Girl’s Linen Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | 257. New Shirt Waist. [Jlustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts. ; Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
- Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- | 256. Child’ sGinghem Gown.  ommaeegl in Harper's 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. Price, 
- New Bicycle Costume. | )lustratedin Harfer's | 255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3; Vol. 33. 
Child's Guimpe a eo Illustrated in Harfer’s Price, so cts 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. Price, 35 cts 254. Girl's Sailor Costume. I!lustrated in Harfer’s 
- Foulard Costume for W omen. i 


Illustrated in Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. «1, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


" Mode Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. Illustrated in _ Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 287, 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 288, 289, and 290, on page 173. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 























MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM’S | WO PRESENTS! NO PREMIUMS! WO DISCOUNTS! 


“cesmetes LEAS a COFFEES 


out odor or stickiness. Clear as | Our Onl 
= and as a _—: AT ONE-HALF PRICE + a hon A 
regis —_— or direct pre- | Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large 
paid. pe t the Hair” sent consumers. For full particulars nm 
MRS. CERVAISE GRAHAM, CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 


1246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 69 Vestry Street. New York, N. Y. 
6 
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Som Stern Bros 


Constable KC West 23d St. N. Y. 
Laces. | Millinery Dep’t 


(Second Floor) 
Embroidertes. 


Original Styles 
From 

Rich Laces, Lace Robes, Bridal Veils, Our Own Workrooms 

Embroidered Allovers, Edgings, 


Flouncings. including 
Embroidered Silk Waists. a large assortment of 
Feather Boas. | \Ladies’ 
Ladies’ Neckwear, Chiffons. Trimmed 


Parasols, Gloves. 


p PB 19 — ee Hats 


NEW YORK. Unusually 





SHOPPING - besinons of all kinds in A. 42 ; e 
perience, good taste, &c., without Boma Circular rete ferences Attrac tive Pri ces 


MISS A, BOND, 66 Lexington Av 








“TRUE MERIT” SHIRTS. 


Spring Sale of these celebrated 
Uniaundered Dress Shirts. 


Made of New York Mills Muslin,—extra wide in body,— 
36 inches long.—reinforced, gussetted and felled seams, 
—with 4 ply Union linen bosoms. 
The excellence in cut and finish of these garments 
ensures durability and perfect fit. 


Sizes 12 to 19 inches. Five sleeve lengths. Open back or front and back. 
@pen back with short bosom,—especially designed for short, stout men, 


50 cents each. $2.95 per half dozen. 


By mail, 12 cents additional. By Mail, 75 cents additional, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO.,, | 
Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 


Mention this periodical when writing. 


‘ 
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A Times a Month. 


FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS RECEIVED 
IN THE NUMBER OF HOMES IN EACH STATE SHOWN 
BY THE FIGURES ON THE MAP BELOW: 








NEBRASKA 
14.933 


Cotorapo 








Blo publish a paper for all the family and 

our whole country is the constant aim 
of the editors. The above figures show the 
result —The Nation’s Family Paper. w 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK. $1.75 A YEAR. 
A COPY OF THE ISSUE OF MAY 3d, CONTAINING AN ARTICLE ON THE 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN (May 27th), BY SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, WITH PROSPECTUS OF ENTIRE CURRENT VOLUME. 


: 
‘The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















MURRAY &LANMAN S 
! 


FLORIDA WATER. 





ites | 
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W. & J. Sloane 


Have unrivalled facilities for taking 
entire charge of the 


Interior Decoration 


of Private Houses 


and are prepared to submit original 
designs in colors, make estimates, and 
give expert decorative suggestions. 

This department is in charge of 
practical artists of great ability, and 
is complete to a detail. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Broadway § 19th Street 


| 
| | NEW YORK 









































The 





May 
Number of heer 


25 <n For Sale Everywhere *2 year 

















The 


LOOK 


For the Name 
on Every Loop. 





CUSHION- 
BUTTON 


NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC.  7%** "i/low Coupon is on 








we=X 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Every Pair. 
GUARANTY COUPON 


ae CUSHION BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 

is Guaranteed to the dealer 

and user against imperfections, 


Look for the Name on ee 












Catalogue Free. 


GEORGE FROST CO, 
Makers, Boston, Mass, 
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MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. 
By L. FRANK BAUM. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. In 12 parts. 
“Better entertainment thar che jingles on which it is founded.”—Boston Transcript. 
“A world of entertainment for the little ones.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
“ Will surely keep the children happy.”—S?. Louts Post Dispatch. 
Send three Bears cut from Pettijohn's Breakfast Food package and 8 cents in stamps to pay for 
mailing, and we will send you FREE a copy of the first part of Mother Goose in Prose. 
hie AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Avoid mushy, starchy, pasty breakfast cereals by eating Petti- 
john’s Breakfast Food. Each flake of Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a 
thin, delicate wafer containing all of the nutrition of one large plump 
kernel of choicest Pacific Coast wheat. Unlike granulated cereals it 
may be properly cooked without becoming a starchy, unpalatable mush., 





